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From Tie Month. 
“THERE IS NO HELP IN THEM.” 


** Pur not your trust in any child of man.”’ 

Time teaches well this lesson. If we live 

Only two-thirds of our allotted span, 

We mourn the restful trust we used to give, 

With our young love, to those we fondly thought 

Life-friends, to our soul’s need by Heaven’s di- 
rection brought. 


These disappoint and fail; and Love betrays 

Or perishes with them, and Life turns cold; 

And those we cling to in our summer days, 

And need and long for more as we grow old, 

Are gone from us; the best as far as Heaven. 

At noon we walk in troops— we walk alone at 
even. 


We pass into life’s school, as children do, 
Hand clasped in hand, arms link’d in fond em- 


race, 
Thinking the sun in heaven not more true 
Than the sweet light on one beloved face; 
Nor other faces fulse — for still we deem 
All people and all things as harmless as they 
seem. 


And in the light and warmth of our young faith, 

We throw our natures bare, and let our hearts, 

Like guy unshelter’d gardens, meet the scathe 

Of blighting frost and wind, and killing darts 

Of lightning, from the very lips and eyes 

We trusted as the founts of tenderest sympa- 
thies. 


And colder yet and sadder comes the change, 

The stern responsive change within our souls, 

When our restrain’d affections cease to range, 

And knowledge, born of perish’d hope, con- 
trols 

Our shut and silent hearts, and bids them own 

*Tis better for their peace that each should beat 
alone. 


Alone, yet still for others — still alive 

To all broad common human joy and pain; 
Ready to help and comfort, toil and strive, 
The better, that it cannot thirst again; 
Faithful and true to all men; strong and free; 
Not fevered any more by love’s sweet agony. 


Alone and yet not lonely; brave and blest; 

Brave but not hard, and blest but no more glad; 

Grateful for happy solitude and rest. 

Twin with no other heart, and yet not sad; 

Receptive of all joys that still avail; 

Thankful that daisies throng when roses fade 
and fail. 


Then let the trust betray’d, the buried love 

Sleep hidden in the far and tolded past — 

The heart has joys within it, hopes above, 

And will not break, for it has loved its last; 
There was no help in man, yet help was given; 
Alone and safe we walk, in light direct from 


Heaven. 
Satvia, 





“THERE IS NO HELP IN THEM,” ETO. 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 
CARE AND THE BACCHANTES. 


Op Care, with brows enwrinkled, 
Sad eyes that sought the ground, 
Went slowly pacing onward 
Through life his weary round. 
And mournfully he chanted 
A melancholy song, 
While, on his furrowed temples, 
Thin fingers strayed along. 
** Ah, me! how weary, dreary, is life to him 
whose brain 
Is void of forms of beauty, whose days are days 
of pain; 
Whose memory ever broodeth on hopes that 
bloomed in vain.”’ 


A burst of jolly laughter 
Upon the breeze swept by, 
And Father Care lifts upward 
A meditative eye. 
He hears the tramp of footsteps, 
That beat the ground in glee, 
As towards him throng, with shout and song, 
A goodly companie. 
And tunefully in chorus, their merry tones are 
blent — 
** Let’s take without a murmur the goods the 
gods have sent; 
And since our lives are short ones, in joy they 
shall be spent.”’ 


Old Care, to shun the riot 
And laughter of the throng, 
Made haste to leave the roadway 
By which they came along. 
But, like a band of hunters, 
That zone about their prey, 
The jolly band pressed forward, 
To bar the old man’s way. 
‘¢ Ho! slack thy speed, good greybeard; unknit 
those browsof thine, 
That we may bind them greenly with garlands 
of the vine; 
Unlock your lips, upraise your eyes, and warm 
your cheek with wine.’’ 


Slim girls, with syren voices, 
Glad eyes, and floating hair, 
Held cups of ruby liquor 
To the thin, dry, lips of Care. 
And one, the fairest maiden 
Among the laughing crew, 
First kissed her golden goblet, 
Then held it high in view. 
** Now, pledge! ’’ she said, in accents gay as 
laughter of a child, 
‘* Now pledge me, worthy greybeard!’’ The 
good old man — beguiled — 
Drank of the proffered goblet, and, drinking it, 


he smiled! 
R. C. F. Hannay. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
LOTHAIR.* 

Tuts is the most elaborate jest which the 
sportive author has ever played off upon an 
amiable and confiding public. Addressing 
the novel-reading portion of that public in 
his own mind, he has evidently said: 
‘** You have been this long while prating of 
purity of style, truth to nature, nrobability, 
and adherence to the rules of art. You 
have been condemning sensational novels, 
and false effects, and didactic prosings, and 
slipshod composition. Well, I will write 
something which will be more extravagant 
than the romances of the ‘London Jour- 
nal,’ more inflated in expression and false 
in grammar than the exercises of an aspir- 
ing schoolboy of the fifth form, more foreign 
to life and reality than the hysteric fancies 
of a convent-bred girl, and, in point of art, 
on a level with the drop-scene of a provin- 
cial theatre. My pictures of high life shall 
resemble the gin-inspired dreams of the as- 
sistant of some fashionable haberdasher, 
who enjoys glimpses of great houses and 
great people when he goes out with the 
goods. I will not even infuse any humour 
into this performance, the extravagance of 
which shall be only equalled by its dulness. 
And yet many of you who instruct others 
on questions of taste shall accept the book 
in all sericusness, while those who see 
through the jest will still be compelled to 
applaud its success. If the youngest son 
of any of my laudatory critics, at home for 
the holidays, had shown his father the com- 
position in manuscript and confessed him- 
self the author, the parent, in the righteous 
exercise of his authority, would have put the 
sheets promptly in the fire and lectured the 
young scribbler on his absurdity; and the 
jest lies in the extorting the praise of these 
critics by putting the name of the Right 
Honourable B. Disraeli on the title-page. 
Many authors have taken foolish young men 
for their heroes, and have been censured ac- 
cordingly ; but I will not even take a fool- 
ish young man for mine — he shall not be a 
young man at all—I will get him direct 
from Madame Tussaud. My characters 
shall have that kind of resemblance to real 


* Lothair. By the Right Honourable B. Disraeli. 
In three volumes. London; Longmans, Green, & 
Co.; 1870. 





people which distinguishes the portraits of 
embryo artists —a prominent feature only 
shall be like, or the portraiture of the cra- 
vats and coats of the sitters skall be faith- 
ful; or, failing even that slight exercise of 
art, I will affix such a name as shall at once 
suggest the original, and my readers, as 
they guess, shall be delighted with their 
own perspicacity. A great humourist once 
caricatured a work of mine. but I will out- 
Codlingsby Codlingsby. The public thinks 
itself knowing ; so do the bumpkins at a fair 
who grin applause on the jackpudding, and, 
as I shall show, with equal reason.” And 
this sardonic pleasantry has been amply 
justified by the result. The shaking of the 
cap-and-bells has been watched with all the 
gravity due to Jupiter’s nod. 

It is evident that a work constructed on 
this plan need not demand much invention, 
and that old materials will be as good as, 
or better than, new. When, therefore, it 
appears that the wealth of the hero is un- 
bounded; that he talks of building cathe- 
drals with the savings of his minority; that 
his family seat is vaster and more gorgeous 
than the palace of Aladdin; that there are 
among his friends dukes possessing enor- 
mous wealth and influence, a pushing lady 
who makes up by tact for want of breeding, 
obscure adventurers who shake kingdoms, 
and a marvellous intriguing female who can 
do everything and rules everybody,— the 
reader, fancying he has seen something of 
all this well-worn finery before, will perhaps 
mutter under his breath, ‘‘ Oldclo’!” The 
costumes are of the chaste kind supplied to 
amateur actors by Messrs, Nathan at so 
much per night; the jewellery, in splendour 
and taste, resembles the workmanship of 
the celebrated lapidaries of Birmingham. 

Lothair, whose rank and parentage are 
carefully concealed throughout the book, but 
whose descent, at least on the mother's side, 
is known to us (he being, as we have al- 
ready said, the legitimate offspring of Ma- 
dame Tussaud), comes on the stage some 
time before he attains the majority which 
will give the Legislature the advantage of his 
presence in the Upper House. We are all 
familiar with the satirical views of modern 
society, which represent men and women 
of all sorts and conditions as the abject 
adorers of wealth; but nothing more cynical 
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has ever been achieved in this way than the 
description of the struggles of the leaders 
of society — beautiful women, statesmen, 
and dignitaries of rival priesthoods — for 
the control of this young money-bag. 
** London,” we are told, ‘‘ was at Lothair’s 
feet.” Like Mrs. Jarley, he was the de- 
light of the nobility and gentry. No ball, 
no dinner-party, is considered complete 
without the presence of the gilded youth. 
Potent, grave, and reverend signiors exer- 
cise the most astute diplomacy in approach- 
ing him, and gravely discuss with him the 
most momentous questions, displaying the 
deference, the cunning, and the persever- 
ance which might be appropriate in gaining 
over some great potentate who carried the 
destinies of a nation in his pocket, but 
which seem ludicrously disproportioned to 
their singularly feeble object. It is true 
that they talk terrible nonsense and terrible 
twaddle — still it appears to be the best 
they have; and their rivalry, though more 
decorous, is hardly more respectable, and 
much less amusing, than that of a crowd of 
Moors whom we once saw in Tangier tear- 
ing each other's beards and pulling each 
other’s turbans in a mad struggle for a four- 
penny-piece which an English stranger had 
dropped from a balcony. Whether Lothair 
shall ultimately be labelled Protestant or 
Roman Catholic is absolutely represented 
to be a matter of considerable importance 
to others than himself; and there are some 
female Daniies of irreproachable morals, 
each of whom, it is evident, will have her 
young affections crushed and her soft heart 
broken if the golden showers should fall into 
any lap but hers. One of these disappoint- 
ed fair ones, indeed, hides her anguish in a 
convent, unable to endure the hollow world 
when a rival is to have the prize. If the 
reader will only consider what chance any 
of the youths of his acquaintance just turned 
of twenty would have of obtaining all this 
homage on the score of his own unassisted 
merits, he will the better appreciate the 
stinging satire of the description of Lothair’s 
social successes. 

The first volume is taken up with the ap- 
pearance of most of the characters on the 
stage, and the plan is adopted (which we do 
not, however, recommend to less ex- 
perienced authors) of devoting one chapter 





LOTHAIR. 


or more to each separate group, without 
regard to the insignificant fact that they are 
scarcely more connected with each other 
than the different shoots in an asparagus- 
bed. First Lothair visits the ducal seat of 
Brentham, the owner of which suffered to a 
degree unusually severe from the embarras 
de richesses :— 

‘*His Grace was accustomed to say that he 
had only one misfortune, and it was a great one; 
he had no home. His family had married so 
many heiresses, and he consequently possessed 
so many halls and castles, at all of which, peri- 
odically, he wished, from a right feeling, to 
reside, that there was no sacred spot identified 
with his life in which his heart, in the bustle 
and tumult of existence, could take refuge.’’ 


His metropolitan mansion was on the same 
magnificent scale. ‘* The Duke was one of 
the few gentlemen in London who lived in a 
palace.” This fortunate peer had several 
daughters, each more beautiful than the 
other. Two of these are married, and one 
son-in-law, St. Aldegonde, not yet a duke, 
but a duke’s heir, and evidently a great fa- 
vourite with the author, is an execrable ruf- 
fian, as we shall see, who would never have 
been tolerated for an hour in any decent 
house, but whose brutal eccentricities are 
detailed with affectionate approbation. This 
patrician is humoured to such a degree by 
his wife that we are told, ‘‘ when he cried 
for the moon it was promised him immedi- 
ately.” He smokes ‘‘ Manilla cheroots of 
enormous length ;” but the other son-in-law, 
Lord Montairy, was differently minded, for 
of him it is recorded that ‘‘ he was so dis- 
tractedly fond of Lady Montairy that he 
would only smoke cigarettes,” and the do- 
mesticity of his tastes is further evinced 
thus :— 


**Lord Montairy was passionately devoted to 
croquet. He flattered himself that he was the 
most accomplished male performer existing. He 
would have thought absolutely the most accom- 
plished, were it not for the unrivalled feats of 
Lady Montairy. She was the queen of croquet. 
Her sisters also used the mallet with admirable 
skill, but not like Georgina. Lord Montairy 
always looked forward to his summer croquet at 
Brentham. It was a great croquet family, the 
Brentham family; even listless Lord St. Alde- 
gonde would sometimes play, with a cigar never 
out of his mouth, They did ‘not object to his 
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emoking in the air. On the contrary, ‘they 


rather liked it.’ ’’ 


But the gem of the household is the 
youngest daughter, not at all original or 
amusing, or differing in any way from the 
ordinary silly young lady of slight novels, 
exept in her name, which displays the au- 
thor’s invention and research to great advan- 
tage, for she is called Lady Corisande, and 
to all the beauty of her sisters she adds a 
refined expression peculiar to herself. What 
the father of these divinities was like we 
may partly guess from that remarkable 
nobleman’s own estimate of himself and of 
them: ‘* Every day when he looked into the 
glass, and gave the last touch to his consum- 
mate toilette, he offered his grateful thanks 
to Providence that his family was not un- 
worthy of him.” 

The first time that Lothair hears Corisande 
sing, he thus accosts that siren :— 


*** Your singing,’ he said, ‘ is the finest thing 
Tever heard. I am so happy that I am not 
going to leave Brentham to-morrow. There is 
no place in the world that I think equal. to 
Brentham.’ 

‘** « And I love,it too, and no other place,’ she 
replied; ‘and I should be quite happy if I never 
left it.’ ”? 


Nor is this remarkable identity of tastes 
the only link between these innocent beings. 
‘**Lothair’s vast inheritance was in many 
counties and in more than one kingdom. 

Lothair was the possessor of as 
many palaces and castles as the Duke him- 
self.” A few more such proprietors, and 
all the rest of our county families would be 
forced to go into lodgings. Thus naturally 
fitted to be the Duke’s son-in-law, Lothair 
signifies a wish to stand in that relation to 
the illustrious peer. The Duchess, however, 
to whom he imparts his desire, thinks he had 
better wait, and Lothair accepts the advice 
with exemplary docility. He had previously 
told her of his intention to build on his es- 
tates, as soon as he should be master of 
them, no less than two thousand cottages, 
a number which, if collected in rows, would 
have made an average county town, and 
which thus attests the magnificence of Lo- 
thair’s disposition. 

All this time he has been surrounded by 
a highly Protestant atmosphere — indeed 
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Lady Corisande is remarkable for nothing so 
much, next to her name, as for the stanch- 
ness of her Protestantism. But now another 
element comes into play, for we are intro- 
duced to Cardinal Grandison. This prelate, 
one of Lothair’s guardians, is a highly-influ- 
ential member of the Romish Church. He 
is very tall, extraordinarily thin, and en- 
tirely devoted to the interests of the Papacy ; 
and being better acquainted than most peo- 
ple with the extent of his ward’s worldly 
possessions, it naturally occurs to him that 
so rich a young man, with a cardinal for his 
guardian, ought, by a little judicious man- 
agement, to be brought, along with his pro- 
perty, within the fold of the true Church. 
Accordingly the worthy ecclesiastic, in his 
very first interview with the hero, sets about 
this politic design, though the style of his 
conversation is so insupportably tedious that 
any ordinarily-constituted youth thus ex- 
posed to it would have fled the neighbour- 
hood at all hazards, never returning during 
the Cardinal's lifetime. His uncommon thin- 
ness is fully accounted for by the manner in 
which we find him receiving an invitation to 
dinner: ‘‘‘I never eat and I never drink,’ 
said the Cardinal ; ‘I am sorry to say I can- 
not’” — a degree of involuntary abstemious- 
ness which must have been very convenient 
and exemplary during feasts of the Church, 
and which renders any extreme of emaciation 
credible. 

The next group we are introduced to is 
that which surrounds Mr. and Mrs. Putney 
Giles. Mr. Giles is a solicitor, but, never- 
theless, is not without claim to place in the 
high society in which we find him, since we 
are assured that ‘‘ many of his clients were 
among the most distinguished personages of 
the realm.” Mrs. Giles is a lady with the 
weakness, not unfrequently depicted in nov- 
els, of desiring to get into a class higher 
than her own. Lothair dines with this pair, 
and we subjoin a short specimen of the 
table-talk. Somebody has mentioned the 
Gulf Stream : — 

‘“*¢ And are you afraid of the Gulf Stream?’ 
inquired Lothair of his calmer neighbour. 

*« «T think we want more evidence of a change. 
The Vice-Chancellor and myself went down to a 
place we have near town on Saturday, where 
there is a very nice piece of water; indeed some 
people call ita lake; but it was quite frozen, 
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and my boys wanted to skate, but that I would ' 

not permit,’ 
*¢¢ You believe in the Gulf Stream to that 

extent,’ said Lothair, — ‘ no skating.’ ”’ 


At this dinner Lothair encounters a very 
singular lady, who is destined to exercise 
great control over his fate. She is described 
as ‘*a matron of not many summers.” Her 
face strikes him, and he asks who she is. 
She is called Theodora, is married to a friend 
of Garibaldi, her birth is unknown, she 
speaks every language, is ultra-cosmopoli- 
tan, and ‘*‘ has invented a new religion.” An 
introduction to her is offered by his inform- 
ant, but that is reserved to be effected in a 
much more informal and impressive way 
than by a couple of bows in a drawing- 
room. 

The next personages whose acquaintance 
we make are Lord and Lady St. Jerome, 
‘*who resided in one of the noblest man- 
sions of St. James’s Square.” As the 
Duke's family represent the Protestant in- 
fluence directed on the hero, so the St. 
Jeromes throw their own weight and that of 
their family mans‘on into the Romanist 
scale. The lady was ‘‘the daughter of a 
Protestant house, but during a residence at 
Rome after her marriage, she had reverted 
to the ancient faith, which she professed 
with the enthusiastic convictions of a con- 
vert... . All Lady St. Jerome’s family 
connections were persons of much fashion ; 
. . « hersaloons were always attended, and 
by ‘nice people.’” Lothair dines at their 
noble mansion. ‘* It was alively dinner,” we 
aretold. ‘* Lord St. Jerome loved conver- 
sation, though he never conversed. ‘There 
must be an audience,’ he would say, ‘and I 
am the audience.’”” There was a Monsig- 
nore Berwick, who must have been a kind 
of ecclesiastical firework, for it seems that, 
when necessary, he ‘‘ could sparkle with 
anecdote or blaze with repartee ; ” and 


**all the chaplains who abounded in this house 
were men of bright abilities, not merely men of 
reading, but cf the world, learned in the world’s 
ways, and trained to govern mankind by the 
versatility of their sympathies, It was a dinner 
where there could not be two conversations going 
on, and where even the silent take their share 
in the talk by their sympathy.”’ 

Now it is unlucky that none of the con- 
versation of this lively dinner is preserved. 
Mr. Disraeli treats us only toa Barmecide’s 
feast of wit. But the Monsignore subse- 
quently indulges in such utterances as the 
following: ‘* Before a few years have 
elapsed, every country in Europe will be 
atheistical except France. Let 





Christendom give us her prayers for the 


next few years, and Pio Nono will become 
the most powerful monarch in Europe, per- 
haps the only one.” After these specimens 
of the table-talk of this sagacious though de- 
sponding prelate, the reader will perhaps 
agree with us in doubting whether he could, 
in his most combustible moments, sparkle 
with anecdote or blaze with repartee; or 
whether, even with the assistance of the 
brilliant and abundané chaplains, his con- 
versational abilities could have rendered the 
dinner in any degree more lively than if he 
had followed the judicious example of Lord 
St. Jerome. However, Lothair is of a na- 
ture to be easily satisfied in the matter of 
wit, and is much impressed by his new ac- 
quaintances ; penieeiliahion, even with the 
enthusiastic hostess, the silently apprecia- 
tive host, the sparkling and blazing Mon- 
signore, and the abundant chaplains, there 
is still an influence wanting to balance that 
of Lady Corisande, and that is supplied b 
Lord St. Jerome’s niece, Miss Arundel, 
who is graphically and powerfully described 
as ‘‘a beautiful young lady,” and the sole ob- 
ject of whose bright existence is to further 
the interests of the Papacy. Her cheerful 
frame of mind is thus exhibited : — 


**Qne day he ventured to express to Miss 
Arundel a somewhat hopeful view of the future, 
but Miss Arundel shook her head. 

***T do not agree with my aunt, at least as 
regards this country,’ said Miss Arundel; ‘ I 
think our sins are too great. We left His 
Church, and God is now leaving us.’ ’’ 


The atmosphere of high life in which we 
have been revelling now suddenly changes 
for that of an obscure coffee-room, fre- 

uented by shabby foreigners in London. 
The waiter, described as ‘‘ ever-vigilant,” is 
addressed by a mysterious person, who is 
known as the General, and who demands to 
see the landlord, by whom he is obsequi- 
ously received, and conducted to a room 
filled with conspirators, including a Head- 
Centre: ‘‘ The Standing Committee of the 
Holy Alliance of Peoples all rose” (super- 
fluous, it may be thought, in a standing 
committee), ‘‘ although they were extreme 
Republicans, when the General entered. 
Such is the magical influence of a man of 
action over men of the pen and tongue.” 
Nothing comes, however, of this formidable 
meeting — the talk of the men of the tongue 
being quite as trivial and absurd as if they 
had all been monsignores and cardinals; 
and it is rather a relief to get back from the 
seedy and stupid scoundrels to the peerage 
and baronetage at Vauxe, the family seat of 
the St. Jeromes. Lothair arrives there just 
in the nick of time, when some fascinating 
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Popish ceremonies, called ‘‘ Tenebrz,” are 
in progress. The ingenuous youth is easily 
induced to assist at these, and a profound 
impression is produced on him, when, at the 
end of the last of them, as he rose, ** Miss 
Arundel passed him with streaming eyes.” 
At a picnic next day the hostess is more 
charming than ever: ‘* Never was such gay 
and graceful hospitality. Lothair was quite 
fascinated as she thrust a paper of lobster- 
sandwiches into his hand, and enjoined Mon- 
signore Catesby to fill his tumbler with 
ehablis.” Thus fed and fascinated, and ex- 
posed to the spells of Miss Arundel while 
revelling on lobster-sandwiches, the Protes- 
tantism of Lothair is evidently in imminent 
danger; and this is presently increased by 
the arrival of the Cardinal, who is thus wel- 
comed: ‘‘ His Eminence was received with 
much ceremony. The marshalled house- 
hold, ranged in lines, fell on their knees at 
his approach; and Lady St. Jerome; Miss 
Arundel, and some other ladies scarcely less 
choice and fair, with the lowest obeisance, 
touched, with their honoured lips, his 
princely hand.” 

The Cardinal, the hostess, and the beau- 
tiful young lady, now all concentrate their 
efforts on the proselytising of Lothair. Of 
Miss Arundel we learn that ‘in her society 
every day he took a strange and deeper in- 
terest : "— 


*<¢T wonder what will be her lot,’ he ex- 
elaimed. 

** «Tt seems to me to be settled,’ said Father 
Coleman. ‘ She will be the bride of the Church.’ 

‘* «Indeed! ’ and he started, and even changed 
colour. 

***She deems it her vocation,’ said Father 
Coleman. 

*** And yet, with such gifts, to be immured 
in a convent,’ said Lothair. 

***That would not necessarily follow,’ re- 
plied Father Coleman. ‘Miss Arundel may 
occupy a position in which she may exercise 
much influence for the great cause which ab- 
sorbs her being.’ 

*** There is a divine energy about her,’ said 
Lothair, almost speaking to himself. ‘ It could 
not have been given for little ends.’ 

‘©«Tf Miss Arundel could meet with a spirit 
as exalted and energetic as hér own,’ said Father 
Coleman, ‘ her fate might be different. She has 
no thoughts which are not great, and no pur- 
poses which are not sublime. But for the com- 
panion of her life she would require no less than 
a Godfrey de Bouillon.’ ”’ ‘ 


But his speculations were not all confined 
to the lot of Miss Arundel, for ‘* Lothair be- 
gan to meditate on two great Ideas —the 
reconciliation of Christendom, and the influ- 
ence of architecture on religion.” Whether 
the former of these great ideas was to be 
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accomplished, according to the previsions 
of Monsignore Berwick, by the union of all 
nations under the sovereignty of Pio Nono 
(whose longevity will in that case be miracu- 
lous), we are not informed; but Lothair 
sets about the latter at once in the most 
practical manner, by resolving to devote 
£200,000 to the building of a cathedral, in- 
stead of to the construction of cottages, and 
causes an architect to make plans for the 
purpose. These designs are sent to him ia 
a style totally different from that which 
would have sufficed for an ordinary con - 
moner : — 


*¢ The door opened, and servants came in bear- 
ing a large and magnificent portfolio. It was of 
morocco and of prelatial purple, with broad 
bands of gold and alternate ornaments of a cross 
and acoronet. A servant handed to Lothaira 
letter, which enclosed the key that opened its 
lock. The portfolio contained the plans and 
drawings of the cathedral.’’ 


Whether this cathedral would be Angli- 
can or Romish, Lothair did not know him- 
self. It depended a good deal on the com- 
parative warmth and influence of the smiles 
of Miss Arundel and of Lady Corisande. 
But just now ‘it seemed to Lothair that 
nothing could interest him in life that was 
not symbolical of divine truths and an 
adumbration of the celestial hereafter.” 
On the one hand, he was fortified ‘* by a 
conviction of the apostolical succession of 
the English bishops, which no Act of Par- 
liamert could alter or affect.” But on the 
other, he ‘‘ was haunted by a feeling that 
the relations of his communion with the 
Blessed Virgin were not satisfactory,” and 
in fact seems to have been a bore and prig 
of very singular promise.” 

** ¢ To whom is your cathedral to be inscribed ?’ 
asks Miss Clare Arundel. 

*¢¢To a saint in heaven and in earth,’ said 
Lothair, blushing; ‘ to St Clare.’ ’’ 


After this we learn that ‘‘ he was medi- 
tating if he should say more.” 

Before quitting Vauxe we will quote two 
of the most important facts concerning the 
establishment there. One is, that after 
dinner the nobility and gentry ‘‘left the 
room with the ladies, in the Continental 
manner.” The other is, that ‘‘ it was the 
sacred hour of two when Lothair arrived, 
and they were summoned to luncheon 
almost immediately” —though why the 
hour of two should be sacred we know no 
more than Mr. Disraeli. We will also 
give a short specimen of the conversation 
that prevailed both as illustrating the man- 








ners of high life,.and as relieving Lord St. 








‘brooke 
‘breeding horses, 
‘there was a ball, at which poor Miss Arun- 
‘del, with nothing but the odour of sanctity 
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Jerome from the stigma of being unable to 
converse :— 


*« * These are for you, dear uncle,’ said Clare 
Arundel, as she gave him a rich cluster of 
violets. ‘ Just now the woods are more fragrant 
than the gardens, and these are the produce of 
our morning walk. [I could have brought you 
some primroses, but I do not like to mix violets 
with anything.’ 

*« ¢ They say primroses make a capital salad,’ 
said Lord St. Jerome. 

‘* ¢ Barbarian !’ exclaimed Lady St. Jerome. 
*I see you want luncheon; it must be ready; ’ 
and she took Lothair’s arm. ‘I will show you 
@ portrait of one of your ancestors,’ she said; 
* he married an Arundel.’ ”’ 


Evidently it is now high time for the 
Protestant factien to interfere, unless they 
wish Lothair to go straight to Rome and 
kiss the Pope’s toe. Accordingly he is 
hurried away to the Duke’s house in Lon- 
don. Lady Corisande has just been pre- 
sented. ‘From the moment her fair 
cheek was sealed by the gracious approba- 
tion of Majesty, all the critics of the Court 
at once recognized her as the Cynosure of 
the Empyrean.” 

In describing a dinner-party at the 
Duke’s, at which a Lord Carisbrooke was 
present, ‘‘a young man of distinguished 


air and appearance,” the author, ac- 
customed as we are to his eccentricities, 


nevertheless greatly startled us by the 
abrupt announcement that ‘‘ Lord Caris- 
was breeding.” He was only 
however. Afterwards 


to make her agreeable, stood a very poor 


-chance with the Cynosure of the Empyrean, 


bearing the seal of majesty on her cheek: 
‘*A prince of the blood was dancing with 
Lady Corisande. Lothair was there vis-a- 
vis with Miss Arundel. . . . Lothair had 
to advance and meet Lady Corisande. 
Her approaching mien was full of grace 
and majesty.” We should think so, con- 
sidering what was on her cheek. We have 
often heard from young men addicted to 
slang phraseology that the most remarka- 
ble feature of the girls of the rising gen- 
eration is their ‘* cheek,” but all must yield 
in this ‘particular to the Lady Corisande. 
As incidental bits of high life, we may note 
that they had dined ‘‘in the Chinese 
saloon” (we hope on birds’-nest soup and 
puppy-dog pie), and that the supper was 
conducted in this way : — 

** Royalty, followed by the imperial presence 
of ambassadors, and escorted by a group of 
dazzling duchesses and paladins of high degree, 
was ushered with courteous pomp by the host 





and hostess into a choice saloon, hung with rose- 
coloured tapestry and illumined by chandeliers 
of crystal, where they were served from gold 
plate. Byt the thousand less favoured were not 
badly off, when they found themselves in the 
more capacious chambers into which they rushed 
with an eagerness hardly in keeping with the 
splendid nonchalance of the preceding hours. 

*** What a perfeet family!’ exclaimed Hugo 
Bohun, as he extracted a couple offat little birds 
from their bed of aspic jelly. ‘ Everything they 
do in such perfect taste, How safe you were 
here to have ortolans for supper! ’ 

** All the little round tables, though their 
number was infinite, were full. Male groups 
hung about; some in attendance on fiir dames, 
some foraging for themselves, some thoughtful 
and more patient and awaiting a satisfactory 
future. Never was such an elegant clatter.”’ 


Lothair now resolves to return to Ox- 
ford (where he had before entered the 
University, and where he had a con- 
siderable establishment of horses). Driv- 
ing out his drag, he finds in the road a 
lady with a broken-down carriage. This 
was Theodora. Lothair gallantly offers 
assistance, and Theodora, while thanking 
him, introduces him to her husband, Colo- 
nel Campian, a Southern American. Lo- 
thair sends them home in his drag, which 
was drawn by a remarkable team. ‘* They 
were four roans highly bred, with black 
manes and tails. They had the Arab eye, 
with arched necks, and seemed proud of 
themselves and their master.” The grate- 
ful Campians invite Lothair to dinner. 
The lady’s attractions are thus described: 
‘* The countenance was Olympian; a Phid- 
ian face, with large grey eyes and dark 
lashes; wonderful hair, abounding without 
art, and gathered together by Grecian 
fillets.” Next day they all go to Blen- 
heim; the weather is beautiful, the scene 
enchanting, the Colonel, most accommodat- 
ing of men; and the naughty hero, who, 
before he is of age, has proposed for one 
girl, and been on the extreme verge of 
proposing for another, now makes ardent 
love to the lady with the Olympian coun- 
tenance and Phidian face. Even the most 
rigid moralists will, however, be disposed 
to excuse his passion, in consideration of 
the mental as well as personal attractions 
of the lady. Here are a few sentiments 
selected at hazard from her conversa- 
tion: — 

‘¢ *T live only for climate and the affections.’ . 

***T am a great foe to dinners, and indeed to 
all meals. I think when the good time comes 
we shall give up eating in public, except, per- 
haps, fruit, on a green bank, with music.’ 

‘*¢ Railways have elevated and softened the 
lot of man.’ 























***T require in all things sympathy.’ ” 
Evidently to know such a woman was to 
love her. Lothair returns to London, but 
the visit to Blenheim had quite untuned 
him for the society of people who live for 
other objects than climate and the affec- 
tions. He is engaged to dine with the 
Moatairys, but he unscrupulously resolves 
to throw thempver. Itis fortunate that he 
does, for face Lads him into much less com- 
monplace company. He callsa cab, and as 
he gets into it, naturally remarks, as any 
other young man would, ‘* *Tis the gondola 
of London ;” just as, when in Venice, he 
probably remarks of the gondola, ** ’Tis 
the hansom.of the Adriatic.” The judi- 
cious order which he gives to the cabman is, 
“Drive on till I tell you to stop.” He is 
driven about, accordingly, as passengers so 
often are, at the pleasure of the cabman, 
till, in some unknown suburb, a procession 
in the road arrests the progress of the 
vehicle. Lothair gets out, and being 
probably confused as to fares by the new 
cab regulations, and being, moreover, as 
we know, the weakest of young men, gives 
the drivera sovereign. The cabman there- 
upon, ‘‘ staring with delight at the sover- 
eign in his astonished palm,” promptly and 
inevitably recognizes in him ‘*a real gen- 
tleman,” and in gratitude tells him that the 
procession is on its way to a Fenian meet- 
ing, that lie has a ticket of admission, and 
that he will transfer that ticket to Lothair. 
Thus, by the most natural sequence of 
events in the world, Lothair, instead of 
dining with the Montairys, attends a 
Fenian meeting. The reason why he is 
taken there by the author is that he may 
make the acquaintance of the conspirator 
known as the General. When the hat is 
taken round, as is customary at Fenian 
meetings, Lothair declines to contribute, 
possibly because he had given all his money 
tothe cabman. He is thereupon denounced 
as a non-subscriber, and consequently a 
spy; and the aggrieved Fenians are about 
to set upon him, when the General inter- 
poses, threatens two or three hundred of 
the assailants with his pistol, gives his name 
rivately to the leader of the Fenian 
odge, on whom it acts like a talisman; 
and after seeing Lothair safely out of this 
‘*Jodge in some vast wilderness,” declines 
to receive any thanks, or even to reveal his 
hame. We need hardly say that the Gen- 
eral is a friend of Theodora, and that he 
gives that wonderful woman in politics what 
a requires in all things — namely, sympa- 
thy. 

Next day, Lothair, after winning the 
prize at a pigeon-match, goes to dine with 
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9 
a Mr. Brancepeth, an unhappy person, 


whose life is spent in giving exquisite din- 
ners to people of distinction, and who ‘* had 
attained the highest celebrity in bis peculiar 
career.” ‘* Royalty,” we are told, ‘‘ had 
consecrated his banquets”—no wonder 
that ‘* to dine with Mr. Brancepeth was a so- 
cial incident that was mentioned.” How- 
ever, we should not have paused over Mr. 
Brancepeth’s banquet if it had not happened 
to illustrate the refined and pleasing man- 
ners of St. Aldegonde, who is intended by 
the author for an agreeable character, cal- 
culated to leave a pleasing impression on 
the reader. That nobleman, when rid- 
ing with Mr. Brancepeth in the morning, 
had politely mentioned, ‘‘as was his gene- 
ral custom with his companions, that he was 
bored to very extinction.” Mr. Brance- 
peth resents the imputation of being a bore 
so little that he takes great pains to get the 
courteous speaker to dine with him. One 
Pinto, for whom St. Aldegonde has a de- 
praved admiration, is a guest at this dinner, 
and during th: meal the noble lord, ‘‘ with 
his back turned to his other neighbour, 
hung upon the accents of Mr. Pinto.” 
But all this time he ate nothing, which natu- 
rally distressed his host. 


** He did not care so much for his occasionally 
leaning on the table with both his elbows, buat 
that he should pass by every dish was distress- 
ing. So Mr. Brancepeth whispered to his own 
valet —a fine gentleman, who stood by his 
master’s chair and attended on no one else, ex- 
cept, when requisite, his master’s immediate 
neighbour — and desired him to suggest to St. 
Aldegonde whether the side table might not pro- 
vide, under the diffisulties, some sustenance. 
St. Aldegonde seemed quite gratified by the 
attention, and said he should like to have some 
cold meat. Now that was the only thing the 
side table, bounteous as was its disposition, 
could not provide. All the joints of the season 
were named in vain, and pies and preparations 
of many climes. But nothing would satisfy St. 
Aldegonde but cold meat.’’ 


Then Lothair goes to a ball given for 
Miss Arundel, where ‘‘he yielded to the 
magic of the flowing hour. . . As he fed 
her with cates as delicate as her lips, and 
manufactured for her dainty beverages 
which would not outrage their purity, Lo- 
thair at last could not refrain from in- 
timating his sense of her unusual but 
charming joyousness.” After this remark- 
able union of cates and compliments, 
and ere the flowing hour was well stag- 
nant, we are sorry to have to record 
that when he jumped into his brougham at 
break of day, he exclaimed, ‘* Thank 
heavens, it is at last Friday!” and the rea- 
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son why he thanked heavens that it was 
Friday was, that on that day he, Lothario 
Lothair, was going to visit Mrs. Campian 
of the Olympian countenance at her country 
seat of Belmont. He rode thither upon ‘‘a 
dark chestnut barb, which, proud of its re- 
splendent form, curveted with joy when it 
reached a green common.” Belmont was 
**a stately mansion of hewn stone, with 
wings, and a portico of Corinthian col- 
umns,” and consequently was in complete 
harmony with the inmate’s countenance and 
face. Here Lothair meets an artist with 
the commonplace name of Mr. Gaston Phe- 
bus, who it seems was ‘the most succe:s- 
ful, not to say the most eminent, painter 
of the age.” It will be interesting to ar- 
tists, therefore, to read the following expo- 
sition of the principles on which the illus- 
trious painter worked, and we wish they 
may understand them better than we do: — 


*** ARYAN principles,’ said Mr. Phoebus; 
* not merely the study of nature, but of beauti- 
ful nature; the art of design in a country in- 
habited by a first-rate race and where the laws, 
the manners, the customs, are calculated to 
maintain the health and beauty of a first-rate 
race. In a greater or less degree, these condi- 
tions obtained from the age of Pericles to the 


age of Hadrian in pure Aryan communities, but | 
Semitism began to prevail, and ultimately tri- | 
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| listening to all this, it is no wonder that 
‘«Lothair returned to town in a not alto- 
gether satisfactory state of mind.” He 
went to the opera, where he saw Mr. Gas- 
;ton Phoebus in Mrs. Campian’s box, and 
| grew jealous of them. ‘‘ After that he had 
no real sleep, but a sort of occasional and 
feverish doze with intervals of infinite dis- 
tress, waking always to a consciousness of 
inexpressible mortification arfd despair.” In 
the morning after this troubled night he is 
naturally late abed, and several emissaries 
from the Cardinal call upon him before he 
isup. The Cardinal is about to inaugurate 
a great ecclesiastical function for the resto- 
ration of Christendom, and is of course 
anxious to obtain for this simple and intel- 
ligible design the valuable support of Lo- 
thair; who has indeed almost promised to 
attend. But in his present humour these 
ideas are distasteful to him—he is occu- 
pied with his jealousy of Mrs. Campian — 
besides, 

** he could not bring himself without a pang to 
contemplate a secession from the Church of his 
fathers. He took refuge in the wild but beauti- 
' ful thought of a reconciliation between Rome and 
; England. If the consecration of the whole of his 
! fortune to that end could assist in effegting the 
| purpose, he would cheerfully make the sacrifice. 
He would then go on a pilgrimage to the Holy 





umphed. Semitism has destroyed art; it taught | Sepulchre, and probably conclude his days in a 


man to despise his own body, and the essence of 
art is to honour the human frame.’ 

**<T am afraid I ought not to talk about such 
things,’ said Lothair; ‘ but if by Semitism you 
mean religion, surely the Italian painters in- 
spired by Semitism did something.’ 

*** Great things,’ said Mr. Phoebus; ‘ some 
of the greatest. Semitism gave them subjects, 
but the Renaissance gave them Aryan art, and 
it gave that art toa purely Aryan race. But 
Semitism rallied in the shape of the Reformation, 
and swept all away. When Leo the Tenth was 
Pope, Popery was pagan; Popery is now Chris- 
tian and art is extinct.’ ’’ 


Unluckily we are unable to throw any light 
whatever on the foregoing passage, and all 
that we have been able to understand of 
Mr. Pheebus’s utterances (and for which we 
greatly commend him) is, that he expresses 
high admiration of Mr. Story’s 3‘:tues. 
He concludes his oracles in this way, ‘ But 
nothing can be done until the Aryan races 
are extricated from Semitism;” notwith- 
standing which, and many similar remarks, 
and although he has friends who ought to 
have taken care of him, he is suffered to go 
at large all through the book. Weshudder 
to think that the unhappy gentleman may 
be still at liberty, and that we might chance 
to meet him without a keeper. After 


hermitage on Mount Athos.”’ 


He falls into a reverie in an easy-chair, 
‘* with a hair-brush in each hand,” and pos- 
sibly a tooth-brush in his mouth, in which 
attitude he would have made an excellent 
study for a portrait, to be painted on Aryan 
principles by Mr. Gaston Phebus. To him, 
thus seated, the Monsignore enters, and 
presses him hard to attend the function for 
the restoration of Christendom. But what 
with this grand design on the one hand, and 
the recollection of Mrs. Campian’s Olym- 
pian countenance on the other, the poor 
young nobleman pacing the room with his 
eyes on the ground, is reduced to exclaim, 
‘*T wish I had been born in the middle ages, 
or on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, or 
in some other planet ; anywhere, or at any 
time, but in this country and in this age!” 

‘* That thought is not worthy of you, my 
Lord,” said Catesby. Catesby was wrong, 
however ; it was an idiotic thought, idiotic- 
ally expressed, and quite worthy of the 
speaker. The Monsignore being still ur- 
gent, Lothair gives him to believe that he 
will attend the function ; and using the free- 
dom that gentlemen are entitled to emplo 
in their intercourse with prelates of hig 
degree, desires him to order his (Lothair’s) 
brougham for eight that evening — the hour 
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when he is invited to accompany the Cardi- 
nal. His visitor gone, he remained in a 
most troubled state all the morning, ‘‘ and 
often he sighed.” We are glad to find, 
however, that at 5.30 p.m. he was able to 
take some breakfast, consisting of a little 
soup, a cutlet, and a glass or two of claret. 
At eight he started as from a dream, — 
classically exclaimed, ‘‘ Jacta est alea !” — 
which is much finer than saying ** the die is 
cast ”— and, false alike to the Cardinal, 
the Monsignore, and his obligations to 
Christendom, ordered the brougham to 
drive —to Belmont ! 

At this joyous mansion a fefe, as usual, 
was in progress, and many people of the 
highest consideration were assembled. In 
deference, perhaps, to the sad disorder of 
Mr. Gaston Phoebus, whose lunacy was of 
a character that did not admit of any lucid 
intervals, the conversation was in the Aryan- 
Semitic key. The supper, in anticipation of 
the good time expected by Mrs. Campian, 
consisted of fruit on a green bank, with mu- 
sic. Mrs. Gaston Phebus, described as of 
extraordinary beauty and voluptuous sym- 
metry, played the piano. Among the com- 
pany there was also a sister of Mrs. Phebus, 
whose simple name was Euphrosyne Canta- 
cuzene, and whose agreeable expression of 
face was mockery mingled with Ionian 
splendour; there was also a Princess of 
Tivoli, and a maniac of the name of Goze- 
lius, invited perhaps as an appropriate com- 
panion for Mr. Gaston Phebus. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow was probably in attendance some- 
where about the grounds, though the author 
does not mention him. At the end of the 
evening, Lothair, whose intellect and powers 
of reflection had no doubt been stimulated 
by the mental atmosphere around him, 
exclaimed, as he threw himself into his 
brougham, ‘‘I perceive that life is not so 
simple an affair as I once supposed ;” which 
profound discovery almost reconciles us to 
the postponement of the restoration of 
Christendom. 

All this time we have been engaged with 
the first only of the three volumes. But 
lest the justly-alarmed reader should suppose 
that we are going to enter at equal length 
into the other two, we will at once assuage 
his fears by explaining that our future ex- 
tracts and comments will be much less copi- 
ous, — first, because Mr. Disraeli has put 
most of his plums into the earlier portion of 
his pudding, while the remainder is com- 
posed chiefly of very indigestible dough; 
and secondly, because all the chief movers 
of the plot, except the Fenians and the cab- 
man, are now brought together, and may 


therefore be compendiously dealt with. But 
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first we must note two circumstances which 
preceded the assemblage of the characters, 
The one is, that Lothair purchased from a 
jeweller of the name of Mr. Ruby, for four 
thousand pounds, a rupe of (not onions, 
but) pearls, worthy to be worn by the Queen 
of Cyprus, and formerly owned by the Doge 
of Venice, which he sent anonymously to 
the divine Theodora ; and that lady, in pro- 
voking ignorance of the donor, sealed them 
up and confided them to the care of the dis- 
comfited Lothair. The other is, that the 
hero pays a visit to Mr. Gaston Phoebus at 
his own abode. ‘ His residence,” we are 
told, ‘‘ was convenient and agreeable, and 
in situation not unlike that of Belmont, be- 
ing sylvan and sequestered ”—in fact, to 
impart a secret to the reader, it was not far 
from Colney-Hatch. The occasion of the 
visit was the exhibition of a picture which 
the gifted, though unhappily insane, artist 
had painted expressly for the Emperor of- 
Russia. The guests were received by Mrs. 
Pheebus and her sister Eupbrosyne Canta- 
cuzene in a very singular costume, which is, 
unfortunately, only vaguely described: 
‘«* They are habited as sylvans,’ the great 
artist deigned to observe, if any of his guests 
could not refrain from admiring the dresses 
which he had himself devised.” What kind 
of vestment was likely to be devised in the 
brain of Mr. Phoebus we must leave to the 
more or less sane imagination of the reader ; 
but the hint about sylvans justifies us in 
concluding that it consisted mainly of leaves, 
though we believe that it was partly com- 
posed of flowers also, since it is recorded 
that Mrs. Phoebus presented a venerable 
patron of art in Britain, who was one of the 
guests, with a beautiful flower, which prob- 
ably formed an important part of her dress. 
The subject of Mr. Pheebus’s picture was 
not entirely new, being ‘‘ Hero and Lean- 
der;” but we are assured that it was 
‘* touched by the hand of a master who had 
never failed,” and that ‘‘ the applause was 
a genuine verdict.” We trust, therefore, 
that its absence from the Royal Academy 
has not been caused by the imprudent re- 
jection of the committee. Part of the guests 
remained to admire the picture, and Mr. 
Pheebus, coming with the same object, stole 
upon them unawares. ‘His air was elate, 
and was redeemed only from arrogance by 
the intellect of his brow. ‘To-morrow he 


said, ‘ the critics will commence. You know 
who the critics are? The men who have 
failed in literature and art.” Now the 


most notorious art-critic of the day is Mr. 
Ruskin, and though many do call bim quack, 
yet that is no reason why Mr. Disraeli should 
deny his success. In literature the names 
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son why he thanked heavens that it was! listening to all this, it is no wonder that 
Friday was, that on that day he, Lothario | ‘* Lothair returned to town in a not alto- 
Lothair, was going to visit Mrs. Campian| gether satisfactory state of mind.” He 
of the Olympian countenance at her country went to the opera, where he saw Mr. Gas- 
seat of Belmont. He rode thither upon *‘a)ton Phoebus in Mrs. Campian’s box, and 
dark chestnut barb, which, proud of its re- | grew jealous of them. ‘* After that he had 
splendent form, curveted with joy when it} no real sleep, but a sort of occasional and 
reached a green common.” Belmont was! feverish doze with intervals of infinite dis- 
‘‘a stately mansion of hewn stone, with! tress, waking always to a consciousness of 
wings, and a portico of Corinthian col-| inexpressible mortification and despair.” In 
umns,” arid consequently was in complete | the morning after this troubled night he is 
harmony with the inmate’s countenance and | naturally late abed, and several emissaries 
face. Here Lothair meets an artist with! from the Cardinal call upon him before he 
the commonplace name of Mr. Gaston Phe- isup. The Cardinal is about to inaugurate 


bus, who it seems was ** the most succe: s- 
ful, not to say the most eminent, painter 
of the age.” It will be interesting to ar- 


tists, therefore, to read the following expo- | 


sition of the principles on which the illus- 
trious painter worked, and we wish they 
may understand them better than we do: —~ 


*** ARYAN principles,’ said Mr. Phoebus; | 
* not merely the study of nature, but of beauti- | 
ful nature; the art of design in a country in- | 
habited by a first-rate race and where the laws, | 
the manners, the customs, are calculated to | 


maintain the health and beauty of a first-rate 
race 
tions obtained from the age of Pericles to the 
age of Hadrian in pure Aryan communities, but 
Semitism began to prevail, and ultimately tri- 
umphed, Semitism has destroyed art; it taught 
man to despise his own body, and the essence of 
art is to honour the human frame.’ 

***T am afraid [ ought not to talk about such 
things,’ said Lothair; ‘ but if by Semitism you 
mean religion, surely the Italian painters in- 
spired by Semitism did something.’ 

‘*** Great things,’ said Mr. Phoebus; ‘ some 
of the greatest. Semitism gave them subjects, 
but the Renaissance gave them Aryan art, and 
it gave that art toa purely Aryan race. But 
Semitism rallied in the shape of the Reformation, 
and swept all away. When Leo the Tenth was 
Pope, Popery was pagan; Popery is now Chris- 
tian and art is extinct.’ ”’ 


Unluckily we are unable to throw any light 
whatever on the foregoing passage, and all 
that we have been able to understand of 
Mr. Pheebus’s utterances (and for which we 
greatly commend him) is, that he expresses 
high admiration of Mr. Story’s 3 ‘atues. 
Iie concludes his oracles in this way, © But 
nothing can be done until the Aryan races 
are extricated from Semitism;” notwith- 
standing which, and many similar remarks, 
and although he has friends who ought to 
have taken care of him, he is suffered to go 
at large all through the book. Weshudder 
to think that the unhappy gentleman may 
be still at liberty, and that we might chance 
to meet him without a keeper. After 


In a greater or less degree, these condi- , 


a great ecclesiastical function for the resto- 
ration of Christendom, and is of course 
| anxious to obtain for this simple and intel- 
ligible design the valuable support of Lo- 
| thair, who has indeed almost promised to 
lattend. But in his present humour these 
|ideas are distasteful to him —he is oceu- 
| pied with his jealousy of Mrs. Campian — 
besides, 

**he could not bring himself without a pang to 
' contemplate a secession from the Church of his 
fathers. He took refuge in the wild but beauti- 
ful thought of a reconciliation between Rome and 
England. If the consecration of the whole of his 
fortune to that end could assist in effecting the 
purpose, he would cheerfully make the sacrifice. 
He would then go ona pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre, and probably conclude his days in a 
hermitage on Mount Athos.’’ 


He falls into a reverie in an easy-chair, 
‘* with a hair-brush in each hand,” and pos- 
'sibly a tooth-brush in his mouth, in which 
attitude he would have made an excellent 
study for a portrait, to be painted on Aryan 
principles by Mr. Geston Phebus. To him, 
thus seated, the Monsignore enters, and 
presses him hard tc attend the function for 
the restoration of Christendom. But what 
with this grand design on the one hand, and 
the recollection of Mrs. Campian’s Olym- 
pian countenance on the other, the poor 
young nobleman pacing the room with his 
eyes on the ground, is reduced to exclaim, 
‘* I wish I had been born in the middle ages, 
or on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, or 
in some other planet; anywhere, or at any 
time, but in this country and in this age!” 

‘** That thought is not worthy of you, my 
Lord,” said Catesby. Catesby.was wrong, 
however ; it was an idiotic thought, idiotic- 
ally expressed, and quite worthy of the 
speaker. The Monsignore being still ur- 
gent, Lothair gives him to believe that he 
| will attend the function ; and using the free- 
|dom that gentlemen are entitled to emplo 
|in their intercourse with prelates of hig 
degree, desires him to order his (Lothair’s) 
| brougham for eight that evening — the hour 
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when he is invited to accompany the Cardi-| first we must note two circumstances which 
nal. His visitor gone, he remained in a} preceded the assemblage of the characters. 
most troubled state all the morning, ‘* and! ‘The one is, that Lothair purchased from a 
often he sighed.” We are glad to find,| jeweller of the name of Mr. Ruby, for four 
however, that at 5.30 p.m. he was able to/ thousand pounds, a rupe of (not onions, 
take some breakfast, consisting of a little but) pearls, worthy to be worn by the Queen 
soup, a cutlet, and a glass or two of claret. | of Cyprus, and formerly owned by the Doge 


At eight he started as from a dream, —/|of Venice, which he sent anonymously to 
classically exclaimed, ‘* Jacta est alea!” — | the divine Theodora; and that lady, in pro- 


which is much finer than saying ‘* the die is | voking ignorance of the donor, sealed them 
cast ”—and, false alike to the Cardinal, up and confided them to the care of the dis- 
the Monsignore, and his obligations to! comfited Lothair. The other is, that the 
Christendom, ordered the brougham to/ hero pays a visit to Mr. Gaston Pheebus at 
drive — to Belmont! his own abode. ‘His residence,” we are 

At this joyous mansion a fete, as usual, | told, ‘* was convenient and agreeable, and 
was in progress, and many people of the | in situation not unlike that of Belmont, be- 
highest consideration were assembled. In| ing syivan and sequestered” —in fact, to 
deference, perhaps, to the sad disorder of impart a secret to the reader, it was not far 
Mr. Gaston Phebus, whose lunacy was of | from Colney-Hatch. The occasion of the 
a character that did not admit of any lucid! visit was the exhibition of a picture which 
intervals, the conversation was in the Aryan-| the gifted, though unhappily imsane, artist 
Semitic key. The supper, in anticipation of | had painted expressly for the Emperor of 
the good time expected by Mrs. Campian, | Russia. The guests were received by Mrs. 
consisted of fruit on a green bank, with mu-| Phebus and her sister Euphrosyne Canta- 
sic. Mrs. Gaston Phebus, described as of | cuzene in a very singular costume, which is, 
extraordinary beauty and voluptuous sym-/ unfortunately, only vaguely described: 
metry, played the piano. Among the com-! ‘** They are habited as sylvans,’ the great 
pany there wasalso a sister of Mrs. Phebus, | artist deigned to observe, if any of his guests 
whose simple name was Euphrosyne Canta-| could not refrain from admiring the dresses 
cuzene, and whose agreeable expression of | which he had himself devised.” What kind 
face was mockery mingled with Ionian| of vestment was likely to be devised in the 
splendour; there was also a Princess of | brain of Mr. Phebus we must leave to the 
Tivoli, and a maniac of the name of Goze-| more or less sane imagination of the reader ; 
lius, invited perhaps as an appropriate com-| but the hint about sylvans justifies us in 
yanion for Mr. Gaston Phebus. Dr. Forbes | concluding that it consisted mainly of leaves, 
Vinslow was probably in attendance some-| though we believe that it was partly com- 
where about the grounds, though the author| posed of flowers also, since it is recorded 
does not mention him. At the end of the| that Mrs. Phoebus presented a venerable 
evening, Lothair, whose intellect and powers | patron of art in Britain, who was one of the 
of reflection had no doubt been stimulated | guests, with a beautiful flower, which prob- 
by the mental atmospbere around him, | ably formed an important part of her dress. 
exclaimed, as he threw himself into his! The subject of Mr. Phebus’s picture was 
brougham, ‘‘I perceive that life is not so| not entirely new, being *‘ Hero and Lean- 
simple an affair as I once supposed ;” which|der;” but we are assured that it was 
profound discovery almost reconciles us to| ** touched by the hand of a master who had 
the postponement of the restoration of | never failed,” and that ‘‘ the applause was 
Christendom. |a genuine verdict.” We trust, therefore, 

All this time we have been engaged with | that its absence from the Royal Academy 
the first only of the three volumes. But} has not been caused by the imprudent re- 
lest the jastly-alarmed reader should suppose | jection of the committee. Part of the guests 
that we are going to enter at equal length| remained to admire the picture, and Mr. 
into the other two, we will at once assuage | Phebus, coming with the same object, stole 
his fears by explaining that our future ex-| upon them unawares. ‘* His air was elate, 
tracts and comments will be much less copi-| and was redeemed only from arrogance by 
ous, —first, because Mr. Disraeli has put} the intellect of his brow. ‘To-morrow he 
inost of his plums into the earlier portion of | said, ‘ the critics will commence. You know 
his pudding, while the remainder is com-! who the critics are? The men who have 
posed chiefly of very indigestible dough; failed in literature and art.’” Now the 
and secondly, because all the chief movers | most notorious art-critic of the day is Mr. 
of the plot, except the Fenians and the cab-, Ruskin, and though many do call bim quack, 
man, are now brought together, and may | yet that is no reason why Mr. Disraeli should 
therefore be compendiously dealt with. But! deny his success. In literature the names 
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of Macaulay, Sidney Smith, Wilson, and 
Lockhart, who were all critics, stand much 
higher than Mr. Disraeli’s. Yet the attempt 
to disarm the critics is ingenious, and, to 
judge from the reviews, suc cessful — indeed 
we are ourselves an instance of its success ; 

for though we had at first entertained an ir- 
revent idea of making fun of ‘* Lothair,’ 
we were so terrified at the thought of being 
branded as a man who had failed in litera- 
ture, that in sheer consternation we have 
given a much more favourable idea of the 
work than it deserves. 

The stage on which the characters are 
brought together is Muriel Towers, one of 
Lothair’s many castles. On his first visit to 
the princely abode he was met by five hun- 
dred horsemen igo mounted, and some of 
them gentlemen of high degree, who in- 
sisted on nor atl him to the gates, 
but who fortunately did not ask to come in. 
The whole household were arrayed, and ar- 
ranged in groups on the steps of the chief 
entrance. A complete list of these is given, 
copied apparently from the county papers. 
The steward of the estates was ** the lead- 
ing spirit.” There was a house-steward, 
a chief butler (the chief baker is by an error 
of the press omitted), a head-gardener, a 
chief of the kitchen, a head-keeper, head- 
forester, and grooms of the stud and of the 
chambers. The coat of the groom of the 
chambers was made in Saville Row. They 
were all modestly drawn up behind the 
housekeeper, ‘‘a grave and distinguished- 
looking female” (in fact we have reason to 
believe that she was of noble though de- 
cayed family), and who ‘*‘ curtsied like the 
old court,” though from what old court she 
had learnt her curtsies is not specified. 
There were also a ‘‘ half-a-dozen powdered 
gentlemen glowing in crimson liveries, who 
indicated the presence of my lord’s footmen” 
(that is, who indicated their own presence), 
**while the rest of the household, consid- 
erable in numbers, were arranged in two 
groups, according to their sex, and at a re- 
spectful distance.” Lothair was ushered 
into ** his armoury,” a gallery two hundred 
feet long; and was quite astonished, as well 
he might be, ‘* with the number of courts 
and quadrangles in the castle, all of bright 
and fantastic architecture, and each of which 
was a garden glowing with brilliant colours, 
and gay with the voice of fountains or the 
forms of gorgeous birds.” 

There was one feature in this remarkable 
abode which deserves a separate paragraph. 
It was the tomb of Lothair’s grandfather, sit- 
uated in a large and lofty octagonal cham- 
ber. He had raised it in his lifetime. The 
tomb was of alabaster, surrounded by a 
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railing of pure gold. We understand also 
(though the author omits to mention it) 
that the old gentleman’s shroud was a mag- 
nificent piece of tapestry which had onee 
belonged to the Queen of Sheba; and that 
his coffin was of mother-of-pearl with agate 
handles, and the name, age, and date of his 
lamented decease inscribed thereon in rows 
of sapphires and brilliants. May he rest in 
peace ! — though we hardly expect it. 

In this extraordinary mansion Lothair 
now assembled his friends, in order to eele- 
brate his coming of age. With more hos- 
pitality than prudence ‘he brought together 
all the ladies he had been making love to. 
The divine Theodora was there with a star 
on her brow, the Cynosure of the Empy- 
rean with the seal of majesty on her cheek, 
and the fair Miss Arundel with her young 
heart palpitating with love for the venerable 
Pope. ‘There were the St. Jeromes and the 
Montairys, and the gentlemanly dog St. 
Aldegonde with his adoring wife. ‘There 
was Hugo Bohun, whose name is that of an 
ancient Crusader, but whose sentiments are 
of the feeblest kind. Cuarisbrooke has also 
left off breeding to come, and a bishop with 
his chaplain and a trusty archdeacon had 
been invited to meet the Cardinal and the 
Monsignores. The mysterious General ar- 
rived on a political mission to the divine 
Theodora. Lord Culloden had brought his 
two daughters, and there were Mr. and 
Mrs. Putney Giles, and some others whom 
Mr. Disraeli mentions, as well as some 
whom he does not enumerate, including 
Codlingsby and Rafael Mendoza. 

What took place while this illustrious 
gathering lasted may be briefly described. 
There was a succession of the most brilliant 
entertainments. The Bishop was particu- 
larly playful, and is said to have showed re- 
lentless gaiety in tumbling over the Monsig- 
nores, though we are not indulged with any 
specimen of the Episcopal humour. The 
divine Theodora developed some new pecu- 
liarities. She is described as having ** an 
Athenian eye,’ and as both her eyes are 
subsequently characterized as ** Hellenic,” 
we are permitted to indulge the hope that 
both may have been Athenian. She is also 
strangely afflicted with **a tumult of the 
brow,” which may perhaps have been the 
result of a jeunesse orageuse, since we learn 
that at one period of her life she was in the 
habit of sleeping on door-steps in Paris 
with a tambourine fora pillow. St. Alde- 
gonde continued to behave with character- 
istic brutality. It is recorded that he 
prided himself when he did laugh, which 
was rare, on laughing loud. Wanting to 
speak to his wife, “he sends a friend to feteh 
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her thus: ‘‘* Hugo,’ said St. Aldegonde to 
Mr. Bohun, ‘I wish you would tell Bertha 
to come tome. I want her. She is talk- 
ing to a lot of women at the other end of 
the room, and if I go to herI am afraid 
they will get hold of me.’” The same gen- 
tleman asking him if he were going to 


Church, 


** St. Aldegonde would not answer; he gave 
a snort and glanced at Hugo with the eye of a 
gladiator. . . . The Bishop was standing near 
the mantel-piece talking to the ladies who were 
clustered round him; the Archdeacon and the 
Chaplain and some other clergy a little in the 
background; Lord St. Aldegonde, who, whether 
there was a fire or not, always stood with his 
back to the fireplace with his hands in his 
pockets, moved discourteously among them, 
assumed his usual position, and listened, as it 
were grimly, for a few moments to their talk; 
then he suddertly exclaimed in a loud voice, and 
with the groan of a rebellious Titan, ‘ How I 
hate Sunday!’ 

** © Granville!’ exclaimed Lady St. Aldegonde, 
turning pale. There was a general shudder. 

** «| mean in a country-house,’ said Lord St. 
Aldegonde. ‘ Of course [ mean in a country- 
house. I do not dislike it when alone, and I do 
not dislike it in London. But Sunday in a 
country-house is infernal.’ } 

*«¢T think it is now time for us to go,’ said 
the Bishop, walking away with dignified reserve; 
and they all dispersed.”’ 


The feasts of every day at Muriel are 
faithfully chronicled. On one’ occasion the 
party was so considerable that they dined 
in the great hall, and ‘‘ when it was an- 
nounced to Lothair that his lordship’s dinner 
was served, and he offered his arm to bis 
destined companion, he looked around, and 
then, in an audible voice and with a stateli- 
ness becoming such an incident, called upon 
the High Sheriff to lead the Duchess to the 
table.” On the day when the illustrious 
host came of age he dined again ‘in his 
great hall with two hundred guests, at a 
banquet where all the resources of nature 
and art seemed called upon to contribute 
to its laxury and splendour.” Then they 
embarked in fanciful barges and gondolas 
on a lake, in the centre of which was 
an island with a pavilion containing a re- 
past of ‘coffee and ices and whimsical 
drinks,’ with music and magnificent fire- 
works. Mr. Disraeli is as great in coloured 
fire as in theatrical epholeeety’ and the 
spectacle on the lake is so like the transfor- 
mation-scene in a pantomime, that at the 
énd of it we expected to find Lothair and 
the Duke reappearing as harlequins, Lady 
Corisande and Miss Arandel as columbines, 
and the Cardinal and Bishop as rival panta- 
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loons, while St. Aldegonde would have 
made a capital clown. 

All this time, however, much more serious 
business has been in progress. A war of 
mines and ambushes is waged by the Car- 
dinal and Monsignores on one side, the 
Bishop, Chaplain, and Archdeacon on the 
other, for the right to control the spiritual 
interests of Lothair. In fact their intended 
prey led such a life of it that the moral is 
obvious — namely, if you are the heir to 
many castles and parks, do not invite a 
bishop and a cardinal together to assist you 
in celebrating the attainment of your ma- 
jority. First the Monsignores tried to have 
the household drawn up to receive the Car- 
dinal on their knees. Then they put a 
notice in the papers that Lothair was about 
to celebrate high mass. The Bishop retali- 
ated by persuading Lothair to receive the 
sacrament in his own chapel on the mornin 
of his birthday, in the most distinguishe 
company; anda diocesan deputation, con- 
sisting of archdeacons and rural deans, 
presented to him a richly-bound Bible and 
prayer-book on a cushion of velvet. No 
wonder that ‘‘the habitual pallor of the 
Cardinal’s countenance became unusually 
wan,” that **the cheek of Clare Arundel 
was a crimson flush,” and ‘‘ that Monsig- 
nore Catesby bit bis lip,” on witnessing this 
bold maneuvre of the wily Protestant cham- 
pion. The ladies took part in the warfare 
with their accustomed zeal. Lady Cori- 
sande whispered in Lothair’s ear that one of 
the happiest hours of her life was eight 
o'clock that morning. Clare Arundel, dis- 
comfited but not defeated, solemnly sum- 
moned him to meet herat Rome. And yet, 
alter all Lothair’s aspirations for one Church 
and the restoration of Christendom, and for 
more satisfactory relations with the Blessed 
Virgin, the Pagan influence, represented 
by the Olympian countenance and Athenian 
eye of the divine Theodora, prevails; and 
before the party at Muriel breaks up, he is 
so far from thinking of building cathedrals, 
that he thanks her for saving him from lav- 
ishing his money on ‘an ecclesiastical 
toy,” and expresses bis resolution to devote 
to her his fortune and his life. 

The reader may perhaps think that Mrs. 
Campian could not very well avail herself 
of this splendid offer, at any rate in the life- 
time of the Colonel; but thereby hangs a 
great part of the tale. It is the profound 
conviction of many characters in the book 
that two powerful elements, whose antag- 
onism will produce a moral earthquake, 
must shortly come into collision, and that 
one or other of them must ultimately pre- 
vail; aud as one of these is Popery, and the 
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other consists of secret societies of assassins 
and atheists, the prospects of the rest of the 
world are not cheering. All society, it 
seems, is honeycombed by the lodges of 
a villanous freemasonry, whose primary, 
but by no means ultimate, object is the de- 
struction of the Papacy. These amiable 
brotherhoods are distinguished by ridicu- 
lous names, as ** Mary Anne” and ** Madre 
Natura,” and they are always plotting out- 
breaks which luckily very seldom take place. 
They constantly hold secret meetings — 
they have emissaries going about like so 
many Guy Fawkeses always ready with the 
dagger or the lucifer-match —they have} 
pass-words, and false names, and disguises, 
and dark-lanterns, and all the rest of the 
melodramatic machinery which has such an 
irresistible fascination for ourauthor. This 
appalling picture has not been without its 
effect on the reader of ** Lothair *— indeed | 
we know of one old lady who has been ter- 
ribly frightened, and who never goes to bed | 
now (especially after eating muffins with her 
tea) without dreaming that she is blown up 
by conspirators, or forcibly converted by 
the Pope. Well, the divine Theodora is 
not merely an agent of the secret societies, 
but has apparently given a name to one of 
them (for she is popularly known to the as- 
sassins and atheists as Mary Anne), and is a 
prime mover in all the plots which alarm 
the despots of Europe. When the General | 
visited her at Muriel they were hatching the 
insurrectionary movement on Rome which 
ended at Mentone; and the enthusiastic 
young devotee who had been very near 
marrying Miss Arundel and building a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, is now enrolled 
among the Italian Republicans who are go- 
ing to make war on the successor of St. 
Peter. It is in this novel and unexpected 
situation that we find him when the scene 
shifts. He is now ‘*Captain Muriel” of 
the Republican army assembled in the moun- 
tains near Viterbo, under the General whom | 
we have before encountered, and who, it 
seems, is the most consummate soldier in 
Europe, though his illustrious name is never 
disclosed to us. As Lothair, besides serv- 
ing in the army, has contributed the two 
hundred thousand pounds with which he had 
intended to build a cathedral, towards the 
expenses of the campaign, it is not so surpris- 
ing as it otherwise might be, that the con- 
summate soldier confides all his plans unre- 
servedly to the young recruit and admits him 
to all his councils. Colonel Campian was 
an old adherent of the cause, and it is not! 
wonderful that he should hold a high posi- | 
tion on the staff; but there is another old 
acquaintance in a position of trust whom we 











were not equally prepared to find there. 
The General’s military secretary is —the 
divine Theodora! ‘“*She moved among 
them,” says Mr. Disraeli, ‘*‘ like the spirit 
of some other world ” — which is the more 
surprising as he tells us ‘‘ she was clothed 
in male attire,” and we never heard of any 
spirit-world the inhabitants of which are 
dressed in the uniform of miktary secreta- 
ries. Oneday the camp is visited by a lanc- 
er of the Royal Guard who has been sent 
to announce the arrest of Garibaldi. This 
he does by slowly lowering his tall weapon 
and offering the General the dispatch which 
was fastened to the head of his spear. We 
hope this mode of delivering military mes- 
sages will not become common, as an in- 
cautious or inebriated orderly might easily 
poke out a general’s eye. Besides the in- 
formation about Garibaldi, he also brings a 
private dispatch to Theodora, containing 
the appalling intelligence that ‘* the Mary 
Anne Societies are not strong enough for 
the situation, and that ‘tis an affair of the 
Madre Natura.” In order that the reader 
may appreciate the force of this announce- 
ment, a chapter is devoted to an account of 
the last-mentioned remarkable fraternity ; 
but as it might have been written by Mr. 
Gaston Phebus in one of his worst par- 
oxysms, we shall say nothing more about 
t. But by-and-by they hear worse and 
much more intelligible news, to the effect 
that the French troops are embarking 
to defend Rome. This causes the divin» 
Theodora to retire to her tent in great 
agony; her Hellenic eyes brim over with 
the Attic salt of her Castalian tears, till they 
run down her Phidian nose, and channel 
her Olympian cheeks. Nevertheless the 
Republicans resolve to advance and try to 
get into the city before the French. They 
tind the enemy strongly posted — they make 
attacks which are repulsed — but the divine 
Theodora, a sword in one hand, the banner 
of the Republic in the other, rallies them, 
and the enemy is routed. At this moment 
a random shot strikes the heroine, who is 
borne by Lothair bleeding into Viterbo. 
At first she seems to be getting on pretty 
well, but the thunder of the guns, which tell 
that the French have disembarked, pro- 
duces an unfavourable effect upon her mind 
and her wound. Colonel Campian — whose 
connubial relations with this admirable wo- 
man must have been a good deal interrupt- 
ed in time of peace by her visits to the chiefs 
of the secret societies, and in war by her 
duties as a military secretary — comes to 
summon Lothair to her deathbed and then 
leaves them, apparently going away to en- 
joy a quiet cigar. Lo addresses her as 
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** Adored being” — she exacts from him a | gin Mary; but as she was proved to have 
promise that he will never enter the Church | had a halo round her head, and to have given 
of Rome. ‘‘ And now,” she said, ‘‘em-/to sowe children miraculous flowers, it is 
brace me, for I wish.that your spirit should | clear that no tailor could ever bave pressed 
be upon me as mine departs.” her to his bosom, and the alternative is in- 

The scene now shifts to Rome, where we | evitable. When Lothair represents the in- 
meet old friends. Lady St. Jerome looks | correctness of this version of the story to 
after the spiritual interests of the English-| Cardinal Grandison, his Eminence calmly 
men in the Papal army; and Miss Arundel, | insinuates that he is still suffering from ill- 
now the superior of a sisterhood of mercy, | ness, and labours under an hallucination; 
scrapes lint for the wounded soldiers. The , and as Lothair is satisfied with this explana- 
battle of Mentone is fought, and the Repub- | tion we hope the reader will not be more 
licans, in the absence of their military sec-| exacting, and we recommend the incident 
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retary, are defeated. A young man, se- 
verely wounded, is found in an ambulance ; 
he is brought to Miss Arundel, and she 
recognizes — Lothair. 

The reader will perhaps wonder what sort 
of a reception the wounded Lothair may 
meet with from the Monsignores and 
Miss Arundel, after fighting against the 
Pope, under a general whuse declared ob- 
ject it was to blow up St. Peter's. Nothing 
could exceed the care and kindness of these 
charitable people, and they take advanatge 
of his bodily weakness to renew their efforts 
for his conversion. But it is certainly puz- 
zling to find that Miss Arundel calls this 
comrade of the assassins and atheists *‘ the 
most favoured of men” —that Lady St. 
Jerome receives him ** with an expression 


of personal devotion which was distressing , 


to him” —that ‘‘the Princess Tarpeia- 
Cinque Cento, the greatest lady in Rome, in 
whose veins, it was said, flowed both consu- 
ler and pontifical blood of the rarest tint,” 
tells him they will never forget what he had 
done for them — and that Monsignore Ber- 
wick, now a cardinal, bailed him ‘as his 
comrade in the great struggle.” The aston- 
ishment of the reader would probably be 
complete ( had Mr. Disraeli’s previous feats 
left in him any capacity for surprise ) at find- 
ing that a grand service is given in the Jes- 
uit Church of St. George dbf Cappadocia, to 
celebrate Lothair’s recovery, and that at its 
conclusion ‘‘ many asked a blessing from Lo- 
thair, and some rushed forward to kiss the 
hem of his garment.” The hero of these 
attentions is unable to account for them him- 
self, till he reads ina Roman newspaper an 
account of the event, in which he is repre- 
sented to have fought at Mentone on the 


jand the explanation to the attention of Mr. 
Burnand for his next burlesque. Not con- 
tent with this remarkable achievement, the 
Cardinal, striking while «he iron is hot. in- 
|forms him that the very next day the Pope 
will, as a special favour, receive the bewil- 
dered hero into the bosom of the Church of 
| which his Holiness is the divine head. In 
this terrible predicament the only relief that 
| occurs to the helpless and perfectly imbecile 
victim is death. In deep despair he wan- 
| ders into the Colosseum. Now we had for- 
| gotten to apprise the reader that the divine 
| Theodora had made a compact with Lothair 
| that if possible she would revisit him after 
|she had quitted this world. Accordingly 
she now comes back to remind him of bis 
| promise never to go over to Rome. Her 
| apparition is seen by him in the moonbeams, 


| her voice warns him, he falls down insensi- 
ble, and is picked up in such a state as to be 
| altogether unpresentable to the Holy Fa- 
| ther; and the doctor, who is called in, starts 
| him off for change of airto Palermo. By 
|this admirable device is the wretched Lo- 
thair extricated from his perplexities, and 
| from the Cardinal's clutches. 

From Palermo he goes to Malta, where 
|he meets our old friend Mr. Phebus, who 
|has come there in his yacht Pan. That 
| gentleman, having given our Commissioners 
| of Lunacy the slip, was on his way home to 
| an island which he now inhabited ‘‘ near the 
| Asian coasts of the Agean Sea,” and where 
jhe lived in great splendour, as ‘‘ by his 
genius and fame he commanded a large in- 
come.” ‘It was impossible,” our author 
| very justly remarks, ‘‘ for Lothair in his 
present condition to have fallen upon a more 
suitable companion than Mr. Phebus.” 








side of the Pope, and to have been given up | Madame Pheebus and her sister Euphrosyne 
for lost, till Miss Arundel was directed by a | were both at Malta, and ‘** welcomed Lothair 
most beautiful woman, who suddenly and | in maritime costumes, which were absolutely 
mysteriously hare to her, to go to a bewitching.” They all sailed away to Mr. 
certain hospital where she would find a Pheebus’s island, when the artist welcomed 
young Englishman in an ambulance; and |his guest to ‘‘an Aryan clime, an Aryan 
that on doing as she was bid she found Lo- | landscape, and an Aryan race” —and 
thair. The beautiful woman is variously | where they frequently went hunting, on 
represented to be a tailor’s wife and the Vir-| which occasions Mr. Phebus wore green 
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velvet boots. Afterwards they all went to! 
the Holy Land, where Euphrosyne ** sniffed 
with her almond-shaped nostrils the all-per- 
vading fragrance,” and Mr. Phebus ‘* scat- 
tered his gold like a great Seigneur of 
Gascony.” Here they met St. Aldegonde 
and Bertram, Corisande’s brother, who fell 
in love wiih Euphrosyne; and a most ex- 
traordinary person, a Syrian named Para- 
clete, who was perhaps the only man living 
competent to hold a discourse with Mr. 
Phebus on the Aryan-Semitic question. 
Taking a ride one day with Mr. Paraclete, 
Lothair meets his former commander, the 
most consummate soldier in Europe, who is 
now in the service of the Porte; and then 
suddenly our hero arrives at bis own house 
in London. ‘The first thing he did there 
was to summon Mr. Ruby the jeweller, and 
to order him to make a crucifix with a figure 
of pure goldand a cross of choice emeralds, 
which he intends to offer to Miss Arundel as 
a wedding-present on her becoming the 
bride of the Church. How he again met 
with Corisande, who was believed to be 
engaged to the Duke of Brecon, though she 
was not — how he saw Miss Arundel’s pic- 
ture in the Royal Academy — how he and 
Cardinal Grandison talked the most aston- 
ishing theological nonsense together — how 
the Cardinal wanted him to attend the 
(Ecumenical Council—how Miss Arundel 
took the veil,—all this need not detain us 
from the final incident, which is, of course, 
the betrothal of Lothair to the Cynosure of 
the Empyrean. When it happened, he be- 
haved in the following unaccountable man- 
ner: ** He soothed and sustained her agitat- 
ed frame, and sealed with an embrace her 
speechless form.” We believe that a Mor- 
mon lady is said to be ‘* sealed” to Brigham 
Young when that patriarch announces his 
intention of adding her to his seraglio; but 
whether any notion of this sort was in Lo- 
thair’s mind, or whether he was merely per- 
forming on her speechless form the same 
operation which her cheek had formerly 
undergone, we know no more than we do 
why her frame was agitated while her form 
was speechless. 

We will now cull a few more specimens 
from the wilderness of sweets which Mr. 
Disraeli, as the reader of our extracts will 
alweady have perceived, has planted on the 
tomb of Lindley Murray. 

The ladies are very loose in their gram- 
mar :— 

‘*Who should lead her out on such an 
occasion than the nearest relation she has in 
the world ?” asks Lady St. Jerome. 

Lady Corisande has ‘* every confidence in 
Bertram.” 
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**You have not suffered, I hope,” says 
Lothair to Mrs. Campian. 

** Very little, and through your kind- 
ness,” is the ambiguous reply. 

‘** Except mamma, this is our first visit,” 
said the Duchess. 

Of Miss Arundel it is recorded that ‘‘ Lo- 
thair danced with her, and never admired 
her more” — meaning not that he thence- 
forward admired her no more, but that his 
admiration had never been greater. 

We hereby offer as a prize our copy of 
‘* Lothair” to any candidate who has passed 
the Civil Service examination, and who will 
parse for us the following sentence :— 


** For though being a violent Protestant and 
of extreme Conservative opinions, her anti-Pa- 
pal antipathies and her Italian predilections 
frequently involved her with acquaintances not 
so distinguished, as she deemed herself, for de- 
votion to the cause of order and orthodoxy.’’ 


We hope the reader will like this next 
sentence also for its fine metaphorical end- 
ing: — 

** All the ladies of the house were fond and 
fine horsewomen. The mount of one of these 
riding-parties was magical. The dames and 
damsels vaulted on their barbs, and genets, and 
thoroughbred hacks, with such airy majesty; 
they were absolutely overwhelming with their 
bewildering habits and their bewitching hats.’’ 

But, next to the unrivalled passage about 
the speechless form, we, on the whole, pre- 
fer the following : — 

** The Favonian breeze played on the brow of 
this beautiful hill; and the exquisite palm-trees, 
while they bowed their rustling heads, answered 
in responsive chorus to the antiphon of nature.’’ 


Hooray! Three cheers for the right hon- 


ourable speaker! These extracts scarcely 
look as if they bad been taken from a book, 
every sentence of which, as an enthusiastic 
reviewer assure$ us, is worth studying. 
They look rather as if the author had not 
found time to read over what he had written. 
To be sure, there may be reasons, besides 
want of time, why Mr. Disraeli should not 
greatly care to re-peruse his own work. 

We think the reader of our article will 
admit, that in this novel Mr. Disraeli ap- 
pears to be in very gracious fooling. 
Some eulogist has compared it to a fairy 
tale: it is such a fairy tale as might be 
composed by a madman in plush breeches. 
Why a once successful novelist and veteran 
political leader should have employed his 
time in writing it, is a problem of which we 
can offer no other solution than that sug- 
gested at the beginning of this paper. 

It is unnecessary to point out to those 
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who remember the singular theories broached 
m Mr. Disracli’s former novels, that the 
adventures of Lothair can scarcely be ex- 
pected to end with the present third vol- 
ume. It will easily be anticipated that a se- 
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| building a synagogue. The rival ecclesias- 
| tics are indefatigable in their efforts; the 
Rabbi endeavours to have the Passover kept 
}at Muriel, while the Bishep presses sausage 
op Lothair at breakfast, and the Cardinal 


quel still more remarkable than the com- | tries to entrap him into eating ham-sand- 
mencement of that nobleman’s history is in! wiches at lunch. A domestic circumstanee 
progress —in fact we may whisper that the | renders the triple contest more exciting, fer 
same assistants have been secured for the | at this juncture the Cynosure of the Em- 
future as for the present work — namely, | pyrean is confined of twins, and how they 
the writer of the Drury Lane pantomimes, | shall be baptised is a matter which is rightly 
a gentleman on the staff of the ‘‘ Court | judged to be of immense importance. The 
Journal,” and a celebrated mad-doctor who | bishop is perpetually dodging about the 
is in the habit of making copious notes of | nursery, followed by his chaplain bearing a 
the conversation of his patients. Nothing! portable font. ‘The Monsignores defeat iis 
whatever is said in Lothair about the a0 lean, by spreading a scandalous reporé 
eminence of the Jewish race, which ormed | that he and the chaplain are trying to make 
so prominent a feature in a former work. | love to the nurses. The eighth day, so im- 
In that preceding novel, it was shown that | portant in the rites of the Jewish Church, 
most of the illustrious people at that time | approaches. On the seventh night after 
existing were of Hebrew blood. But aj/the birth, the Cardinal seeks Lothair in 
whole generation of celebrities has sprung | great agitation, and makes the most astom- 
into distinction since. Mr. Disraeli is not | ishing revelation. He has discovered in the 
a man who abgndons his ideas, and it still | family archives absolute proof that Lothair's 
remains for him to do justice to those which | grandfather, who is buried in the alabaster 
he most fondly cherishes. Accordingly, | tomb, was his, (the Cardinal’s) father, and 


in the continuation of Lothair a great many | that, moreover, he was a dew of the purest 
eminent persons of this time—such as|and noblest blood. Not only does the re- 
Count Bismark, President Lopez, Generals |morseful prelate abandon his attempt to 
Lee and Sherman, Messrs. Blondin and! convert Lothair to Romanism, but he ar- 
Leotard, Herr Joachim, Madame Patti, nounces his own intention to embrace the re- 


M. Lesseps, and Mr. Fechter — will be all | ligion of Moses, deferring it only till he 
proved to belong to the most illustrious of |can go to Rome and try to bring the Pope 
the tribes of Israel. The Emperor of the} over with him to the new creed. This de- 
French, though a Jew, can only claim af-| cides the wavering Lothair, in spite of the 
finity with an inferior tribe; and Mr. Glad-|tears and entreaties of Lady Corisande. 
stone, if a Jew, at all, is of the posterity |The next morning the twins, to the great 
of Shimei who reviled David. The descent! disgust of the Bishop and the Duke's family, 
of the Rothschilds from the wealthy Israel-| are duly admitted into the Hebrew com- 
ite who supplied the materials for the golden | munity with all due ceremonies, and receive 
calf, is clearly but briefly traced through |the names of Moses and Aaron. Both are 
the money-changers who were driven out also called Tussaud, after their grandmother. 
of the Temple. All this, however, is merely | Lord Moses Tussaad Lothair, as he grows 
episodical to the continuation of Lothair’s up, shows a princely prodigality of dispe- 
history. The struggle between the Protes- | sition, and attests the purity of his race by 
tant and Catholic friends of that hero for|an early leaning towards Mosaic jewellery, 
the possession of so important a proselyte | and further by a proposal (which greatly 
which occurs in the present work, is only | exasperates his noble parent) to sell the 
introductory to the far more important con- | gold railing of his great-grandfather's tomb. 
test that is to take place in the sequel. The | Lord Aaron, the younger twin, is of an in- 
active and iuquiring mind of Lothair has | tellectual and speculative turn of mind, and 
long occupied itself with the mysteries of | devotes himself to the establishment of one 
the Jewish faith, and the Chief Rabbi is Church by the restoration, not of Christen- 
now his familiar friend. The Bishop, with) dom, but of Israel, and to the extrication 
his chaplain and trusty archdeacon, brings | of the Aryan races from Semitism by meaas 
a strong counter-influence to work. And/of Art, of which he is himself a disciple, 
as when two of rival parties contest a having an hereditary talent for modelling 
seat, a candidate hostile to both may some-|in wax. We will not reveal any more of 
times carry the election, so the astute Car- | this exciting work —the demand for which 
dinal, ever on the watch, bears down at the will doubtless be unparalleled — further 
head of his Monsignores on the devoted | than to note that it contains a remarkable 
Lothair, who has already begun to talk of | peculiarity respecting the doctrines of the 
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Hebrews; for, instead of treating the com- 
ing of the Jewish Messiah as prospective, 
it is binted that Le is now on earth, and has 
been for about sixty-five years. 

We scarcely know whether to congratulate 
Mr. Disraeli or not on the circumstance that 
everybody has read his work. Such popu- 
larity is doubtless gratifying, but, on the 
other hand has its disadvantages. For in- 
stance, when next, in rising to address the 
House, he uncovers, the audience may per- 
haps fancy they hear a faint tinkle as of 
bells. We dread, too, the effect of a mali- 
cious opponent alluding to him as the right 
honourable member for Muriel. Perhaps 
before the end of the session it will be well 
for him to try and do what everybody else 
will by that time have done, and forget all 
about Lothair. On the whole, we would 
rather that Mr. Gladstone had written it. 
That gentleman’s sombre genius would bear 
with advantage a little light edging of ridi- 
cule, and the works in which he has hitherto 
sought to relieve his plethora of words have 
been very far {rom amusing anybody. Pos- 
sibly, however, his friends are better satis- 
fied that the authorship should be where it 
is. But, besides the adherents of these 
eminent statesmen, there is a not inconsid- 
erable third class in the country who believe 
that both of them are much more harmlessly 
employed in writing dull or foolish books 
than in pelting each other with fragments 
of the Constitution. 








From The Spectator. 
BLACKWOOD ON “LOTHAIR.” 


THe Magazines are full of Lothair. 
Blackwood \eads the way with an attack 
which, coming from Blackwood, will be 
doubly bitter, and which for good and for 
evil recalls the style of the old days of Maga, 
—when men said what they meant, and 
loved and hated with all their hearts. This 
particular reviewer hates with a hatred 
which shows that Mr. Disraeli has at least 
one bitter enemy in the world. We cannot 


say we think, as some of our contemporaries 


appear to do, that the opening sentences, 
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which contain the pith of the article, pass 
the fair limits of criticism, though they 
overstep those within which, we think, crit- 
icism as an art would do well to confine it- 
self: — ‘** I will write something which shall 
be more extravagant than the romances of 
the London Journal, more inflated in expres 

sion and false in grammar than the exercises 
of an aspiring schoolboy of the fifth form, 
more foreign to life and reality than the hys- 
teric fancies of a convent-bred girl, and, in 
point of art, oma level with the drop-seene 
of a provincial theatre. My pictures of 
high life shall resemble the gin-inspired 
dreams of the assistant of some fashionable 
haberdasher, who enjoys glimpses of great 
houses and great people when he goes out 
with the goods. I will not even infuse any 
humour into this performance, the extrava- 
gance of which shall be only equalled by its 
dulness.” ‘That is savage, but it is criticism, 
and we do not see why a past Premier should 
be exempt from criticism, however out- 
spoken, any more than any other novelist : or 
why in the free fight of literature the blud- 
geon should be forbidden and the rapier al- 
lowed; but when the writer goes on to 
twit Mr. Disraeli with his extraction, to 
sneer at him for the noblest feature in his 
life —the cool courage with which, amidst 
nobles proud of their pedigrees, which com- 
pared with his are of yesterday, he has 
maintained that, as one-half Europe wor- 
ships a Jew and the other half a Jewess, the 
worshipped must be nobler than the wor- 
shippers, when be talks nonsense about Lord 
Moses Tussaud Lothair, and above all, wher 
he hints that Mr. Disraeli claims to be the 
Jewish Messiah, he abandons the true func- 
tion of the critic, and descends to mere 
abuse. Invective is a recognized and val- 
uable department of literary effort, but to 
be admirable it should be good. Sprinkling 
vitriol is not war, but attempted murder; 
and the practice should be left to the ruffi- 
anly cads who invented it, not as a weapon, 
but as a means of insulting the weak. ‘The 
paper is remarkable as the first open avowal 
of what bas long been known, that a section 
of the Conservatives hate Mr. Disraeli for 
the Reform Bill of 1867 much worse than 
he ever hated the man by abusing whom he 
rose up to their lead. 
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PART VIIL 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘*] THOUGHT you were come to have a 
chat,” said Monsieur Prosper, as Félix 
dropped into his room on his way to Port- 
man Square. ‘* But whatis it?” he asked, 
suddenly. ‘* You look like Solomon in all 
his glory. Mind, I say, look like it — for 
you are not Solomon in any other sense, 
my poor Félix. He was wise, and — well, 
never mind for the present. 
Can you stay? I have anew duet for piano 
and violin I want toshow you. It’s magni- 
ficently difficult.” 

** Oh, I only just looked in for a minute 
on my way. I have an engagement.” 

‘*Really? I thought I always knew 
everybody's engagements.” 

‘** It is at your friend Miss Raymond's.” 

** The devil!” 

Félix could fot help colouring. 

** And why not? ” he asked. 

**Oh, it’s all right, of course. 
pay you, all safe enough.” 

** Are you not going?” 

‘I? No. I should have to hear some 
of my pupils, and I get enough of them in 
the day without wasting my evenings upon 
them as well. Besides, 1 must be at the 
theatre. Do you know who’s to be there?” 

‘** Oh, Catalani’s to be the star, I believe; 
and the rest amateurs, I should fancy.” 

‘* Aha! so my new pupil is not to be 
there, then?” 

‘By the way,” asked Félix, making a 
vain effort to change the conversation, 
‘* what do you think of your new pupil ?” 

** My dear Félix, when I want my throat 
cut I will perform the operation myself.” 

** Naturally. But does any one want to 
cut your throat, then?” 

**Oh yes; half the musical profession. 
But you certainly would, if I said that my 
new pupil — by whom I suppose you mean 
Mademoiselle Lefort — is not Catalani and 
Mara combined. And so I prefer to hold 
my tongue.” 

. “You don’t speak very warmly about 
— 

** There —did I not say that you would 
cut my throat? No—I will leave you to 
judge for yourself. I don’t suppose you 
don’t know that you will hear ber in some- 
thing less than an hour.” 

“You know how important it is that she 
should do well now. Miss Raymond was 
telling me—I suppose you have heard 
about her and her cousin — how she also 
wants to do something ——” 

“*A cousin too, is there? Is there no 
end to these women?” 


They'll 


But what is it ? | 
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** Have you not heard the story ?” 

‘**] hear so many stories —I daresay I 
have; but [ never listen to anything but do, 
re, mi. What is it ?” 

““Ofthe death of Angélique’s — Made- 
moiselle Lefort’s uncle ” 

‘*Oh, [remember —at anelection. Yes 
— this is certainly a free country. My 
faith! I should think so. I wonder I got 
alive through the streets myself. But the 
cousin?” 

‘‘It is a sad story indeed. He left a 
daughter, and two young children besides, 
who are dependent on ber.” 

‘** Eh bien! The story is not very origi- 
nal.” 

‘* And how are they to live ?” 

** Sacré cochon! Am I a prophet or a 
millionaire, that you ask me ?” 

‘** Miss Raymond, I can guess from what 
she said, must have been very good to 
them; and there is a Monsieur Lester —I 








think that is the name " 

‘*Ah, a Monsieur! Is she pretty, this 
cousin? And yet you ask me how she is 
to live?” 

**I wish you would not joke about it, 
Prosper.” 


** Well, I will not then.” 

**But Miss Raymond cannot support 
them always. And Angélique is not brought 
out yet 3 

‘“ Ah! hine ille lacryme, as Monsieur 
Dick Barton would say. A strange dog, 
that Dick Barton! And so they are in 
London. Ma foi! It is the worst place to 
find anything to do.” 

** But you know everybody — you might 
know some one ei 

‘On, 1 know plenty of people — plenty ; 
and they all want something to do them- 
selves. 1 want something to do. But this 
cousin —is she in the profession, then?” 

‘**T believe not. But Miss Raymond said 
that she might teach children—and .you 
might know - 

**Oh yes, [know. She is the sort of per- 
son, you mean, who will just give me the 
trouble of unteaching everything when I 
come after; I know the sort of people who 
‘might teach children,’ as you say. Well, 
well; no matter for one more or less. 
They are all the*same, these girls, who 
think they can teach off-hand without hav- 
ing learned.” 

** But you might keep her in mind?"’ 

“TI might, if I knew her name —or I 
might not, which is more likely.” 

** Marie Lefort. And ” — insinuatingly 
— ‘* when shall I see the duet?” 

**Can't you now? I want to have it 
played at Lady Weston’s on Thursday. 
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Would you play in it if I can get Herr 
Schwiirmer to take the piano? Just look 
at it.” 

** Oh, T'll try my best with pleasure; and 
you will not quite forget to do anything if 
it comes in your way? But I'm afraid I 
must be off now.” 

‘* Well, if you must —give my love to 
Mademoiselle Angélique. Pauvre gar- 
con!” he added to himself, as Félix closed 
the door behind him; ** just like him — out 
ef work himself, and then thinking only how 


he can get work for somebody else. And 
his hanging after that girl, of allgirls. It’s 


plain enough to see what she is. I wish 
people wouldn't call and put me ut. 
Couldn't anything new be done, I wonder? 
People are getting tired of all the old things. 
Ii I could only get bold of a new star! I 
shan’t make my fortune with this Ma- 
demoiselle Angélique, I'm afraid. She's 
pretty, — very pretty, no doubt, much too 
pretty to stick to the boards. She'll be a 
flash in the pan, even if she isn’t a fiasco. 
1 wonder why in the devil’s name | ever 
took her up! Ifthe skies would but drop 
me a new star!” 

And so he sank into a fit of calculation — 
not of castle-building, but of real calcula- 
tion, with pencil and paper, till it was time 
for him to go to the theatre. Meanwhile 
Félix carried his violin-case, which had 
somehow been replenished since the fire — 
no doubt Monsieur Prosper could have told 
how — to the house in Portman Square, of 
which the windows were now brilliantly 
lighted. It was not the true season, but 
the new Parliament was sitting, and the 
town was sufficiently full. 

Miss Raymond, owing perhaps to the fact 
of her having spent so many years of the 
most impressible part of ber life abroad, was 
something of the conventional musical fa- 
natic; that is to say, she knew a little mu- 
sic, believed herself to be a critic, and liked 
to play the part of an art-patroness in a 
small way: and as her will was law to the 
relations who so greatly benefited by her 
living with them, she was able to indulge 
this as much as she pleased, as well as her 
nore real and natural tastes. 

This was intended to be to some extent a 
concert of distinction; and Miss Raymond 
was good-naturedly vain of an entertainment 
at which she was going to play the part of 
art-patroness indeed by introducing to the 
world as ber own special protégée and dis- 
eovery, one about whom the whole town 
was at once to run wild. She was not the 
hostess nominally, but still she was, as it 
were, the presiding genius of the evening ; 
and she had no reason to complain of having 
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gathered together an andiénce that was ia- 
disposed to be indulgent to her whim. 
The heiress of New Court was somebody, 
evenin London. Amongst the rest Warden, 
who was now keeping his first term at the 
Middle Temple, was present, and so, of 
course, was Angélique, dressed in deep 
mourning, which, though it did not suit her 
style, had the effect of making her look in- 
teresting. Marie could not come to hear 
her cousin’s first triumph; it was too soom 
after her sorrow. 

The concert itself was very much like 
other concerts where the performers are for 
the most part members of an undistinguished 
clique, and the audience is half-ignorant 
and altogether friendly — that is to say, it 
was artistically indifferent, but socially 
pleasant; and Angélique was, as a matter 
of course, treated as though she had been a 
real seraph. It would have been just the 
same had her voice been that of a frog in- 
stead of a woman, and she had been incapa- 
ble of singing a single note in tune. Miss 
Raymond was in ecstasies; the nominal 
prima donna condescended to be, or to 
affect to be, a little out of temper; and 
everybody was satisfied, and nobody could 
have told why. 

Except Felix. He had gone to the party, 
in his ignorance, as so many, under far less 
adverse circumstances, have gone before 
him, expecting all manner of gratification 
from meeting once more her to whom he 
had a right to look for what he expected ; 
he had drawn a prophetic picture, in which 
her eyes sparkled when she saw him, in 
which he was constantly by her side talking 
of old times and of things outside and above 
the crowd, and in which her triumph was 
altogether lost.in his own. But, like the 
hieroglyphics of prophetic almanacs, his 
picture prognosticated anything but what 
came to pass. How could she, the heroine 
of the evening, afford to throw more than 
just one look of recognition to a poor fid- 
dier whose allotted position was behind a 
cruel red cord, beyond which he dared not 
trespass? It was in times, be it remem- 
bered, when in some far greater, and there- 
fore, it might be presumed, more generous 
houses than this, the queens of song them- 
selves were separated visibly from the 
guests, as though their presence was some- 
thing dangerous. He found that he had to 
content himself with a distant prospect of 
her, like that of the sun from the earth; and 
the prospect was by no means delightful, 
He had to see others whisper in her ear, te 
see others sit by her side, to see others lead 
her to the place where she stood to sing — 
and, worst of all, to see others make her 
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smile; for she by no means seemed to re- | 
ceive the attentions that were paid her as | 
as though her thoughts were as far away 
from her as he was. He was absurd enough 
to wonder that absence should have wrought 

go great a change in her; and, with the 
irritation of his profession and the passion | 
for equality of his country, felt the unlucky | 
rope in front of him grow and extend into a | 
symbol of all manner of social wrongs, be- | 
sides his own — as though its absence would | 
have made the slightest difference! People 
have often followed the red flag itself on 
grounds more absurd than those afforded by 
a red cord. 

‘** T am an artist,” he thought to himself a 
hundred times over, ‘‘and above all these 
people. Catalani herself is nothing more, 
after all. It is only in bourgeois England, 
then, that we ghould be treated so — that 
we should be treated like infected sheep. I 
will go at once.” But he did not go, of 
course ; for jealousy has its own fascination, 
and revels in its own wretchedness. 

But still jealousy without a special object 
is to be borne, and he had yet to feel its 
true sting. 

For now it was that a young gentleman who 
had arrived late, having paid his respects to 
the ostensible hostess, made his way to 
where Miss Raymond was sitting and listen- 
ing to Angélique, who was singing. 

The lady of New Court smiled brightly 
and gave him her hand, and laid her finger 
on ber lips, He sat down beside her in 
silence, and, during a pause in the song, 
Félix could have sworn that he saw a glance 
ef recognition pass between the singer and 
the new-comer, who was far too good-look- 
ing to please him. When it was over, — 

** Now you may speak to me,” said Miss 
Raymond, ‘* What do you think of her? 
Is she not charming ? ” 

The other, recalled to earth, woke up 
suddenly to meer y his share of the ap- 
plause that followed. But he did not criti- 
cise. 

‘** You are well again, then, as I see you 
here?” asked Miss Raymond. ‘I wish I 
eould say you look so, though. I am so 
glad to see you again.” 

** Not so glad as I am to be seen, I can 
assure you. I got sick of being ill; or else 
the doctors would have had me down at 
Karl's Dene this very moment.” 

‘* Are you wise, then ” 

‘**To be here? Of course lam. When 
one is strong enough to rebel against two 
doctors it is high time to use one’s strength. 
So I travelled up yesterday, and heard from 
Warden that you were at home this even- 
iag-” He did not, however, say what else 
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be had heard from Warden — what, in fact, 
had really brought him there. It would not 


have been to Miss Raymond. ‘* But 
do not scold me for coming to you unin- 
vited P” 


** As if I were not only too glad you were 
able! Of course we should have asked you 
if we had known. So now you are an 
M. P.! But how you frightened us all!” 

‘* Yes, I am actually an M. P., thanks to 
Warden, who ought to be in my place, by 
rights. Ah, he is here, I see,” be said, 
nodding across the roow. ‘* But I must 
compliment the new prima donna.” 

And he went at once to the side of Angé- 
lique, who received him with a pressure of 
the hand just not too long to be noticed by 
any one, a look from her eyes that seemed 
to those of Félix to be a great deal too 
long. 

Nor was this the worst by any means. 
Angélique had far too much tact to let it be 
noticed by the room generally, but her old 
lover could plainly see that this unknown 
acquaintance of hers was in reality filling 
the place to which he had looked forward in 
vain. He could see that confidential glances 
and communications were passing between 
them; and whereas he had been angry with 
her hitherto for the smiles that she had been 
scattering around her, he was angry with 
her now for not scattering them any long- 
er. 

It was not long before he was fairly 
worked into that state of fever in which im- 
pulsive men lose all mastery over them- 
selves, and invariably do the most stupid 
things possible. He made up his mind 
that, as soon as the concert was over, be 
must and would speak to her —he, who 
was about as likely to prove ber master as 
he was to fly over the moon, or, for that 
matter, rather less. 

Angélique was sleeping in the house for 
a night or two, so that the stairs and the 
hall were not likely to afford him any op- 
portunities. So he lingered long over put- 
ting up his instrument, waited till the giving 
of ** good-nights ” was in full progress, and 
then entered the company part of the draw- 
ing-room, full of indignation and dignity. 
He watched the manner in which she parted 
with Lester, waited till the latter had left 
the room with Warden and then presented 
himself. 

** Angélique,” be said, ‘‘I am come to 
wish you good-night.” 

Miss Raymond, with the mistress of the 
house, was standing close by. 

**Ah,” said Angélique, suddenly, and 
with an air of surprise, ‘‘ Miss Raymond, 
here is Monsieur Félix — you remember — 
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who gave us some lessons chez Madame 
Mercier.” 

Miss Raymond held out her hand. ‘* Ah, 
Monsieur —I have to thank you for your 
assistance ; I hope it will not be the last time. 
Why did you not come and speak to me be- 
fore ?” 

Sut Félix, being angry, bad not forgot- 
ten the red cord. 

‘*I did not presume, Mademoiselle,” he 
«said, pointedly. 

‘**Do I look so very dreadful, then? 
And what do you think of our new star — 
your own pupil, you know?” 

‘*She has received more valuable ap- 
plause to-night than mine could be, Made- 
moiselle.” Then he added, turning to An- 
gélique, ‘‘ Could I speak to you a moment, 
before I go?” 

‘* About my cousins? Oh, certainly,” 
she answered, coldly, and then led the way 
to a more retired part of the now nearly 
empty room. 

** Well?” she asked. 
‘* And so we meet again at last, Angé- 


lique! I thought you were going away for 
ever.” He wished to speak tenderly, but 


did not quite succeed, for the attempt was 
too self-conscious. 

** Yes —as you say, we meet again.” 

** And when can I see you? ForI have 
certainly not seen you to-night.” 

‘** Have you not? I was very visible.” 

‘* Yes — in the sense that every one has 
seen you.” 

** You speak as if you had something to 
complain of. What more of me could you 
have seen? ” 

‘*To complain of! I should think so. 
To have been obliged to sit in a corner, 
and to see you surrounded by all the block- 
heads in the room e 

Now it may be barely possible to prove, 
after a fashion, that Mark Warden, in so far 
as he, unconsciously putting in practice the 
theories of Monsieur Prosper, did not allow 
his career in life to be spoiled by a woman, 
had some justification fer his conduct in its 
practical wisdom. But it is manifestly im- 
possible to justify this last speech of Félix. 
At all events, Marie bad seen nothing wrong 
in the one, while Angelique could not — or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say, 
would not—pardon the other; and she 
must be taken to be the best judge. She 
drew herself up, and said, — 

‘**[ am sorry you have so poor an opin- 
ion of Miss Raymond’s friends, Monsieur 
Félix.” 

** Monsieur Félix a 

‘* 1 beg your pardon — Monsieur Créville. 
Thanks for correcting me. And what could 
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you expect? That I should come and sit 
by you the whole evening? ” 

**No; but I did expect — that you would 
at least bave known of my being in the 
room.” 

‘**Oh, I knew it well enough; but I do 
not choose that you should make me ap- 
pear conspicuous.” 

‘** Angélique, you must have changed in- 
deed.” 

**I do not know in what way: but if I 
have, I never heard that a woman might 
not change if she pleases.” 

*** Bien fol qui sy fie’? Do you mean 
this for a quarrel, Angeliqué ?” 

‘** Why will you be so unreasonable ? 
No—not unless you force it upon me. 
And pray do not speak quite so loud.” 

**Mon Dieu! I force a quarrel upon 
you!” 

‘**So it seems. And nowI think you had 
better say good-night The room is empty. 
Good-night, Monsieur Créville,” she added 
in a louder tone, so that Miss Raymond 
might hear. 

He was not in a condition to speak; so 
he bowed to Miss Raymond and left the 
room. 

Angélique did not look after him, but 
watched the exit of her lover in the pier- 
glass, to which she had turned to see that 
her expression was sefliciently composed. 
** What folly!” she said to herself: ‘* would 
he have me wait ten years for the pleasure 
of living in a garret at the end? What 
selfish creatures men are! If he would 
only but be reasonable!” Then she heaved 
the smallest of sighs, and went to bed as 
soon as Miss Raymond would allow her, 
where her triumph of the evening did not 
prevent her very soon falling asleep. She 
bad done a very good evening's work in 
every way, and had fairly earned her re- 
pose. 

For her, too, is any apology needed ? 
Surely not. Where is the father or mother 
who would prefer that his or her daughter 
should keep troth with a penniless fiddler, 
when she was wooed by Mr. Lester of 
Earl’s Dene? Nor— unless we are very 
much mistaken — are there many sons or 
daughters who would, in this respect, prac- 
tically differ from their fathers and mothers. 
It is by majorities that the world, it seems, 
is henceforth to be governed; and in the 
hands of the majority her case may be left 
very safely indeed. 


CHAPTER X. 


Marig, who was by no means too much 
troubled with visitors, was very much sur- 





prised one morning by being told that a 
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rather oldish foreign gentleman wanted to 
speak toher. She was not in the most con- 
venient order to receive any one, for she 
was giving the children their dinner in the 
one little room that served them for par- 
lour, drawing-room, dining-room, study, 
sand nursery, and that had therefore the air 
of being all at once; not to speak of its 
looking a little like a dressmaker’s work- 
room besides. But the aspect of the stran- 
ger reassured her. He did not look like one 
who took notice of such things. 

‘*Mademoiselle Marie Lefort?” 
asked, rather bluntly. 

She bowed nervously, for she was not 
used to speaking to strangers. The chil- 
dren neglected their plates and sat star- 
ing. 
te You know my name, perhaps, Made- 
moiselle ? Monsieur Prosper.” 

Her face brightened. ‘* With whom my 
cousin Angélique is studying?” 

‘*The same.” He looked at her sharply 
in a way that she did not like, and that 
made her colour. ‘* And I hear,” con- 
tinued her visitor, smiling at her confusion, 
** that you want to do something.” 

** T do indeed.” 

‘““Ah! and these little ones are the 
brother and sister of whom I have heard. 
And what’s your name, my man ?” 

‘* Ernest—and this is Fleurette.” 

‘**Do you like chocolate, you and Fleu- 
rette?” and he produced a snuff-box half 
full of bon-bons. ‘* Catch —that’s right. 
And what can you do, Mademoiselle ? 
Ah, you paint a little, I see. Not much in 
my way, that. Do you play at all— 
sing?” 

‘* Very little indeed, Monsieur.” 

** Ah, you are not wise, Mademoiselle. 
You should have said ‘ Yes, a great deal.’ 
You must learn to play on your own trum- 
pet a little. And if you really play only a 
very little, Iam afraid you will teach only 
a very little too.” 

«It is my cousin who sings.” 

*** Who will sing, perhaps,’ you should 
have said. Well, ll I daresay you will 
do no worse than half your profession.” 

Marie was looking very mortified and 
small. 

‘**Would you mind letting me hear your 
voice, Mademoiselle ?” 

He saw her look of terror and smiled, 
but sat down at once before the open piano 
— a parting present from Miss Raymond to 
Angelique. ‘‘Now, Mademoiselle;” and 
he struck a chord. 

She had never opened her lips in song 
before anybody before, and having to do so 
before this distinguished musician fairly 


he 
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frightened her out ef ?er wits. A sound, 
however, did come vv’; and, though it 
trembled, it was in ture. 

‘*Now this, Madomyiselle;” and so be 
proceeded for a minute or two. Then he 
shook his head, and skrr sged his shoulders 
contemptuously. 

** Now play me some*aing,” he said. 

She was tremblinz 7il over with nervous- 
ness; but she dared nac disobey. 

‘Play anything you know best,” he 
said. 

She sat down, and strack a very feeble 
chord. He stopped her. 

** Who has taught you?” he asked. 

‘*T have never had any regular lessons. 
Sometimes I had a few a’, a school in the 
town where [ lived af 

‘“*Hm! well?” 

“And Angélique 
didly -——” lin 

‘* Never mind Angélique. Well, let me 
see if you can do anythiny at all. Never 
mind me,” he. said; ‘* I’m not sure that I 
shall even listen to you.” 

He turped away, walked to the window, 
and begzn to amuse himself hy humming a 
tune and looking into the street. She 
began to play, first absurdly and weakly ; 
but she gradually gained confidence to such 
an extent that she forgot ‘that she wae 
not alone. Indeed music to her mind sug- 
gested the idea of solitude. When the 
piece was over, however, her misery re- 
turned a hundredfold. He was standing 
over her. 

‘* You did not tell me the truth, Ma- 
demoiselle. Your fingering is ridicu- 
lous, and you make the most wonderful 
blunders besides. It is plain that your 
country teacher was an ass. But for- 
tunately your other teacher was anything 
but an ass.” 

** Angélique ?” 

‘*Bah! what has Angélique to do with 
ite” 

**But I have had no other, I assure 
you.” 

‘**Oh ves, you have; one who takes 
very few pupils—very few indeed. Tell 
me—how did you use to spend your 
days?” 

**Oh, I used to get up early, and if it 
was fine, and I had time, I used to go out 
and walk or sketch a little. Then I used 
to make the breakfast, and when my poor 
father went out to his lessons, I used to 
teach the children, and mend the clothes, 
and go out to buy what was wanted from 
the town. Then we had dinner; and then 
I did whatever I had not had time to do in 
the morning, or else I amused myself.” 
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**Ab! and how did you amuse your- 
self? ” 

** Generally with the harpsichord. I was 
always alone in the afternoon, so it did not 
matter what noise | made. And then when 
my father came in I sat with him and 
finished mending the clothes till it was time 
te go to bed.” 

**My God, what a life!” said the en- 
ergetic Monseigneur Prosper, who would 
have gone mad had he to pass an hour 
without the excitement in which he lived. 

**T was very kappy, Monsieur.” 

‘* But did you never feel any discontent ? 
Did you never wish to spread your wings 
and fly?” This was a wonderfully poetic 
flight for him, and he emphasized it by imi- 
tating the process with his arms. 

**Never, Monseiur. I was quite con- 
tent, then. And as for my wings 4 
she smiled. 

‘*Then you played to yourself almost 
daily ?” 

‘* Whenever I could. It was, indeed, 
my great pleasure. Ido not know why, I 
am sure, for I play very badly, I know, 
and I never was taught more than what I 
told you; but somehow, whenever I found 
wyself alone, and with nothing better to 
do, I used to sit down and play without 
thinking about it. Very often I did not 
know what I was playing, or even whether 
I was plaving at all.” 

** And what did you play?” 

**Ob, anything that came in my way. 
Ah, Monsieur, you cannot think what I 
sometimes found in that old harpsichord of 
ours. I think I used to find in it every- 
thi gin the world. I am afraid you must 
think me very foolish; but when other 
girls were reading novels, and talking the 
nonsense that we girls do talk among each 
other, you know, they never seemed to get 
se much as I did, in my own way. I used 
te play the same thing over and over again, 
and always seemed to get something new 
and fresh out of it. And sometimes I used 
to seem to understand everything, and 
sometimes to feel everything without under- 
standing it, and sometimes to lose myself 
altogether, and sometimes " : 

She stopped suddeuly, and blushed at 
the nonsense she felt she was talking. She 
had never made so long a speech about 
herself in her life. But Monsieur Prosper, 








for a wonder, neither smiled, nor shrugged | 


his shoulders, nor uttered a sarcasm. He 
only took a pinch of snuff, and said, — 
**Could you play anything at sight, Ma- 
demoiselle ? ” 
She wished the floor to open and swallow. 
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‘* Ernest,” said Monsieur Prosper, ‘‘ just 
run down-stairs and bring up a roll of 
music and my violin-case.” 

What new torture was she to undergo? 

‘This is a duet, Mademoiselle, that I 
have just been composing for violin and 
piano. Would you see what you can make 
of your part?” 

The notes seemed to swim before her 
eyes; but she attacked them mechanically. 
‘* Ah, slower than that, Mademoiselle . 
one, two. three, four, one . . . oh, forte, 
Mademoiselle, for the sake of heaven! .. . 
that’s it... one, two... faster. . 
lighter . . . the time there— mark the 
time, sacré nom de Dieu! . . . 30... . oh, 
horrible! with grace, Mademoiselle, with 
grace! ... oh, miséricorde, don’t you 
know what legato means? .. . Not the 
pedals there, I implore you—are you 
mad? . . . Sacrénomde Dieu! . . . Now 
then . .*. keep on so... ob, faster, 
faster . . . prestissimo . . . mille diables 
. . sacrénom .. . tonnerredenfer .. . 

cent cochons . . . sacr.r.r.r.ré! .. .” 

And so, for a whole half-hour, which 
seemed to her to be three hundred vears at 
least, her ears were filled, until, what with 
the music itself, and the shouting and stamp- 
ing and swearing in which her tyrant in- 
dulged when the impresario side of his 
nature was lost in that of the composer, and 
what with her own nervousness, sbe almost 
lost her senses. 

But Monsieur Prosper showed her no 
mercy. No sooner had she struck the last 
loud chord than he, having worked himself 
into that state so well known to and feared 
by the friends of all poets and composers, 
in which a man cannot restrain his appetite 
for his own works when he has once tasted 
them, began te tune his violin. 

It need not be said that she had to go 
through it all again with him, or that this 
time the scolding she received was something 
terrific. 

** What do you think of that, Mademoi- 
selle?” he said at last, as he returned the 
violin to its case. 

She murmured something. 

** Ah, I thought you would like it. That 
is quite & la Moretti; and yet not without 
originality. But don't flatter yourself that 
you have played it —that is quite another 
thing. But I must be off,” he added, Jook- 
ing at his watch, that was suspended to a 
gold chain as large as a cable, ‘‘ I have to 
take it to Herr Schwiirmer; 1 wonder what 
he will make of it. Bon jour, Mademoiselle ; 
au revoir, mes enfans:” and so be burried 
off, leaving bis victim prostrate with shame 
and despair. 
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**Miss Raymond has sent me the wrong 
cousin, it seems,” Monsieur Prosper said to 
himself as he left the house. 

Poor Marie! Her head ached as though 
it would split; ber brain was in a whirl; 
and it is no exaggeration to say, though the 
cause may seem slight enough to those who 
are not troubled with the nervousness of 
diffidence, that death would have been a re- 
lief to her. She had not strength enough 
left to close the hateful piano, which stood 
there an openly accusing witness of her 
shame. Had sie but had the moral courage 
to refuse to disgrace herself! But it was 
too late now for regret; she could but cry 
with vexation. : 

But worse was yet to come. An hour or 
two afterwards, when she had become a lit- 
tle more composed, a note was brought to 
the door, directed in a strange hand to Made- 
moiselle Marie Lefort. 


Srreet, Gotpen Square. 

‘* Dean MADEMOISELLE, — A despairing fel- 
low-creature implores you to grant him a fa- 
vour. I am engaged to conduct a concert at 
Lady Weston’s in Park Lane, and I am going 
to introduce at it for the first time my duet. M. 
Créville will take the violin; Herr Schwirmer 
the piano. Takes, did I say ?— was to take! 
for the scoundrel has sprained his thumb — 
would it had been his neck! 

**I therefore fly to you, Mademoiselle, in 
whose eyes [ read a compassionate soul. Play 
it for me; and for eternity oblige 
** Louis Prosper. 
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** The concert is not until the 10th, so you 
will have plenty of time to study it. M. Cré- 
ville shall bring it you to-morrow. And, for 
the love of heaven, mind about the pedals! 

** T will take care you shall be satisfied about 
termis. Au revoir, et bon début!” 


What! she asked to play Monsieur Pros- 
per’s own work in public at Monsieur Pros- 
per’s own request, and in the place of a 
celebrated professor! Surely there must be 
some mistake. But no —the note was only 
too clear, and only too plainly directed to 
her, end to no other. 
should she do? 

Her first thought was to refuse at once. 
But then how could she dare offend this ter- 
rible Monsieur Prosper? At last, after 
much unhappy meditation, she made up her 
mind to wait till the morning. Perhaps by 
then her persecutor might bave thought bet- 
ter of his extraordinary request. Would it 
might prove so ! 
weary of this new exercise of thinking 
about herself — there was nothing to do but 
sit down and finish darning Fleurette's 
stockings. When this was finished, she 
went and looked at the children and then 


What in the world | 


Meanwhile — for she was | 
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went to bed, where the music of the duet 
came back to her in the most terrible form 
of all. Queen Mab was not kind to her 
that night. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Axp so Marie entered upon a week of 
wretchedness ; for Monsieur Prosper, now 
that he had once obtained a hold upon her, 
showed bis promised gratitude in a most un- 
grateful fashion, He not only made her a 
slave to the duet, but treated her as his pu- 
pu without the least reference to what might 

e her own views and wishes, or even con- 
sulting her on the matter. Of course she 
applied to her husband for advice; but he, 
to whom Art was only a word which con- 
veyed nothing more than the idea of a 
womanish amusement with which he bad no 
sympathy, was unable to understand her 
embarrassment, especially when he learned 
that she was to be paid for her trouble. 

Besides, his own affairs were absorbing 
his attention more and more. He was 
bringing the same industry and perseverance 
to bear upon his new study of the common 
law of England by which he bad already 
made Greek and mathematics pay so well. 
The only difference in his style of study was 


| that he found more pleasure in bis work now 


than at Cambridge, and liked jit better for 
its own sake. Blackstone was far more 
congenial to his practical nature than either 
Newton or Plato. 

And so on the very evening on which his 
wife was undergoing the nervous tortures of 
her début, he sat in his chambers in the 
Middle Temple, of which Inn he had become 
a member, thinking, not about her, but 
about himself. He was taking stock of his 
position, for he was practical even when the 

liddle Temple port had obliged him to put 
off his evening spell of work for an hour or 
two, and thought with a purpose when 
another would have dreamed; and on com- 
paring what he was even so short a time 
since as when he had been Hugh Lester's 
companion on the Redchester coach, he was 
by.no means dissatisfied with the result. 
But still there was one hard fact of which it 
was impossible to get rid, which went far to 
spoil all his self-gratulation. He was by no 
means given to useless regret or to crying 
after spilt milk, and certainly not given to 
calling himself a fool; but now, as he bal- 
anced his account of profit and loss, he 
could not help almost thinking himself one. 

‘*Tt is a hard case that a man should be 

unished for the mistakes that he commits 
in his boyhood. I shall now have to go 
through life with a burden from which I shall 
never be free, when freedom from every 
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kind of burden is absolutely necessary. 
Luckily sbe is not a woman who will inter- 
fere with me more than she can help, or 
perversely stand upon her rights. But that 
will not prevent my having all the disad- 
vantages of having a wife combined with 
those of keeping a mistress, without having 
any of the advantages of either. I believe 
that if I were free and played my cards 
decently well, I might try for the New 
Court Stakes, and not be last in the betting. 
As it is, I suppose the prize will fall, as 
usual, to that ass Lester, who seems to have 
nothing to do but open his mouth, and the 
good things fall iito it of themselves. I 


don’t suppose that he was born richer than | 


1; and clearly not with more brains. And 
yet, without any trouble or merit on his 
part, first he becomes heir to one of the 
finest estates in the country; then, again 
without trouble or merit of his own, with- 
out even caring about it, he drops into a 
seat in Parliament; and then, without hav- 


ing to look for her, there is an embodiment | 


of all the virtues ready made to his hand. 
And I, at his age, have bad to fight with 
fortune to wrest from her some three hun- 
dred a-year. I have borne the whole heat 
of a contested election for the sake of 
another, and I am chained for life — well, 
to another embodiment of all the virtues. 
Perhaps it would be better if she were not 
quite so immaculate. Yes, itis certainly a 
damned hard case! If I were only free, 1 
do not see why the master of New Court 
should not be as successful against Earl's 
Dene as for it; and then — Come in!” 

This exclamation was caused not by a tap 
at the door but by a sound as though the 
door was being attacked by a battering- 
ram. He turned round as he spoke, and, 
to his horror, beheld the form of his old 
acquaintance, Dick Barton. 

** Ah,” said the latter, ‘* I guessed it was 
your name | saw on the staircase —‘ Mr. 
M. Warden,’ as bright as white paint could 
make it. And what are you up to now? 
Laying siege to the Woolsack? Well, if 
tricks will win the game, you'll do, 1 should 
say. One ought to keep sober in your com- 
pany, it seems, eh?” 

‘The sudden appearance of a big and pow- 
erful man upon whom one is conscious of 
having played a trick, is not altogether the 
mest pleasant thing that canhappen. War- 
den therefore gave a little laugh, and beld 
out his band. 

‘*Ah, you mean our wager?” he said. 
** But I think it was you that got the best 
of that, wasn’t it P” 

‘* T see,” the other answered, rather con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ you consider a contested 


| election to be like’ charity. Well, perhaps 
|it is—aftera fashion. ‘ Sacro nec cedat 
|honori.’ But it always struck me that our 
friend Prescot— who, by the way, was 
'rather taking me up, and now, of course, 
_has let me drop again like a hot potato— 
managed to wing the wrong bird. Well, 
'well; let bygones be bygones. But how's 
‘this? Do you think dry? For my part, 
I can’t suppose that ‘think’ and * drink’ 
were made to rhyme for nothing, any more 
‘than ‘ bibere’ and ‘ scribere.’ Any way, 
I'm certain that at this moment Dick Barton 
rhymes with anything to drink short of 
| pump-water.” 
‘“*[’'m very sorry. 
| I'm afraid.” 

‘**Oh, if that’s all, a shilling or two will 
set that square. I'll fetch it. There’s a 
| place round the corner where there’s capi- 
|tal brandy. Perhaps you know it? No? 
| Then you shall in five minutes. I’m afraid 
I must produce the coin, though.” 

** 'm very sorry, Barton — but I’m afraid 
I have an engagement in half an hour.” 

**Oh, never mind. I'll go when she 
comes. So just lend me half-a-crown — or 


My cellar’s empty, 


say ten shillings, if you can spare them, 
and I'll be back in no time.” 

| ‘*Oh, with pleasure,” Warden answered, 
rinciple that the surest way to rid 


on the 
| one’s self of an acquaintance is to lend him 
| that precise sum. Nor did the loan seem 
| to have been wasted; for five minutes after 
| five minutes passed, and Barton did not re- 
turn. Warden sat down to read, and it was 
quite late when a knock at the door made 
| his heart sink within him. It proved, how- 
ever, not to be Dick Barton this time, but 
only his friend Hugh Lester. 

** Why, Lester, this is a pleasant sur- 
prise! What brings you into this part of 
the world? ” 

‘*T am just come from Lady Weston’s, 
old fellow, and thought I would just smoke 
a cigar with you on my way, as I felt 
| bored.” 

‘* Well, I am delighted to see you, es- 
pecially as I was getting rather bored my- 
self with my own company. Will you take 
| anything ?” 

** Have you such a thing as a soda-and- 
brandy ?” 

**T daresay I have. There—now you 
can help yourself.” Warden could see that 
his visitor had something on his mind of 
which he had come to deliver himself; and 
besides, the Temple is not exactly on the 
way from Park Lane to Bruton Street. 
‘*What was going on this evening?” he 
asked. 

** Oh, a sort of a concert —a great bore. 
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By the way, Miss Lefort was playing — 
Marie, you know.” 

‘«* And how did she geton?” asked War- 
den, with some little interest. 

**Oh, she seemed all right. But I know 
nothing about that sort of thing.” 

** And did the fair Angélique perform ? ” 

** No; but she was there with Miss Ray- 
mond.” 

** And did not Miss Raymond keep you 
from being bored ?”’ 

**Did I say I was bored? The fact is, 
Warden, I want your advice about some- 
thing.” 

** Really ? 
best { can.” 

‘**T know you will, old fellow.” 

‘‘And what is it this time ? 
war?” 

** Why, you see,” Hugh was beginning, 
when a peal of tLunder was heard at the 
door. 

** The devil!” exclaimed Warden. 

** What is it?” 

‘** I'm afraid I must open. If I don’t he’s 
just the man to break in. I suppose he saw 
the light in the window.” 

** But who is it?” 

** Do you remember Barton of Tudor ? ” 

**Of course I do, though I never met 
him.” 

‘* So much the better for you. I am ex- 
tremely sorry, but I’m afraid I must let him 
in.” 

‘*IT am sorry too, for I really wanted to 
see you.” 

And so Barton came in, bearing a bottle 
in triumph under his arm. 

** Beg your pardon, Warden, for being 
so long. Damn it, I can’t be drunk, and 
yet I see two brandy-bottles. Or have you 
been sending out and taking a mean advan- 
tage? All right—the more the merrier. 
We'll make a night of it.” 

** Really, Barton ar 

‘*Oh, you be‘damned! Mayn'ta man 
make himself at home in another man’s 
rooms? Why, there are two Wardens!” 

‘*Indeed there are not. This is Mr. 
Lester, the member for Denethorp; and 
we have business to talk over. I told you 
I had an engagement.” 

‘** But where the devil am I to go, then?” 

** Why not go home ?” 

**Warden, you’re a milksop. Come — 
be hospitable for once. The night is young ; 
and, what’s more, I’m damned if I gohome! 
— there.” 

“You see?” said Warden to Hugh in 
despair. ‘‘I know this fellow, and that it 
is impossible to get rid of him.” 

And there was in fact nothing to be done 


Well, I will give you the 


Love or 
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but for Hugh to make an appointment to 
see Warden at his chambers in the morn- 
ing, to plead that he was bad company — 
as, in fact, he felt— and to go home, leav- 
ing Warden to the mercy of his old man of 
the sea, 

He returned to the Temple at about ten 
o’clock the next morning. f 

‘*Why, how’s this?” he said, on seeing 
the aspect .of Warden’s room; ‘* you have 
been having a debauch with a vengeance.” 

‘*It is simply the most terrible animal I 
ever heard of,” said Warden, smiling to 
cover his ill-humour; ‘‘ here he is still, you 
see;” and he pointed to a 3ofa on which 
lay Barton asleep — not like a man wha is 
working off the effects of much brandy, 
but like a child that has taken nothing 
stronger than milk-and-water in its life. 

‘* What in the world are you going to do 
with him?” 

**Godknows! At Cambridge, I believe, 
he used to sleep four-and-twenty hours a} 
a stretch when he slept at all, without 
waking. And where could one send him? 
He told me last night that he has given up 
living under a roof altogether.” 

**Oh, let the poor devil sleep it out. 
Shall we go out and talk somewhere else?” 

** And leave no one here but this infernal 
beast? He would smash everything to 
pieces to look for liquor, or bring more in 
and get drunk again.” 

‘** That is true. Well, he’s sound asleep, 
and one will know when he wakes, I sup- 
pose?” 

‘** Trust him for letting us know that.” 

** Well, then — but I’m afraid I’m boring 
you.” 

** My dear fellow!” 

‘**It’s all about myself, you know — or 
rather it isn’t. Would you mind my light- 
ing a cigar?” 

** A hundred, if you like.” 

**Thank you. Well, then, you see—TI 
daresay you'll think me an infernal ass — 
but as you know the people, and all that, 
you'll see—will you take a cigar your- 
self” 

** No, thank you.” 

‘* Well, then, the fact is —I am engaged 
to be married.” 

**Indeed! Then let me be the first to 
congratulate yourself and the lady. Am I 
wrong in guessing that it is to Miss Ray- 
mond?” 

‘*No, it’s not to Miss Raymond, and 
that’s just the difficulty. You see my aunt 
seems to have set her heart on my marry- 
ing Miss Raymond.” 

Senter Warden felt relieved, though 


of course it could be nothing to him. 
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**AmI to know who the lady is?” he} did appear to think; but still, unfortunate- 


asked. 

** Mademoiselle Lefort.” 

Warden naturally thought of the election 
gossip about Lester and Marie. There 


ly, it would never do to allow him to re- 
main in his error. Marie, in self-defence, 
| might have her secret wrung from her; and 
so he was ready enough to tell himself that 


must have been something in it, then, after| it was his duty to spare her from _perse- 


all. 

**The devil it is!” he exclaimed, but 
with a meaning very different from what 
Hugh supposed. 

‘** And why not?” asked the latter, a lit- 
tle sharply. 

‘**It is impossible you can be engaged 
to her.” 

‘*What do you mean? It is possible, 
because I am.” 

** Does Miss Lefort know?” 

** How could I be engaged without.” 

‘*But it is impossible. There must be 
some mistake.” 

‘*What in the world can you mean? 
How could I be mistaken about such a 
thing?” 

‘*T mean that it cannot be.” 

** But why?” 

** Because I happen to know; but I can- 
not tell you why —I can only tell you that 
you must most certainly be mistaken, 
though I grant it is strange that you should 


be. I know tbe Leforts well, and I assure | 


you, as your friend and theirs, that it is 
quite impossible.” 

Of course it was quite possible, he 
thought, that Hugh might have declared 
his passion, and that Marie, in her inno- 
cence and stupidity and shyness, and with 
the weight of her secret embarrassing her, 
might not have repulsed bim in a manaer 
that he had understood. How he wished 
that she had been free not to have repulsed 


| cution, and Hugb from running his head 
| against so hard a wall. 

be My dear fellow,” he said, ‘* you can- 
| not marry Miss Lefort. I will tell you 
why, if you will promise to respect her se- 
cret; and you will then see that you must 
be mistaken in thinking that she could 
have promised to be your wife.” 

Hugh turned pale. 

‘+ It must not be known on any account. 
There are good reasons why, which I am 
not bound to tell you, seeing that they af- 
fect other persons; nor will you therefore 
ask me. But I am bound to save you 
from an unprofitable pursuit; and I will 
therefore rely upon your honour not te 
let what I do say go farther than our- 
selves. Do you promise?” 

Heaven knows what Hugh expected to 
hear; but he nerved himself as well as he 
could to hear his doom, whatever it might 
be. Of course he was equally prepared not 
to believe any story that might retlect upon 
Angélique. 

‘If it is no scandal—if it is nothing 
that my speaking may remove,” he an- 
swered. 

“Oh, it is no scandal,” Warden answered, 
**but the contrary. It is that she is the 
wife of another man.” 
| Hugh started forward. ‘* That she is 
| married? No—that I cannot believe.’ 
| **But when I tell you that I know it — 
that it can be proved ?” 





him at all! He would have yielded her to| ‘* Prove it, then.” 

Hugh, or to any one else, with the best; ‘Did I not say that I could tell you 
will in the world. Hugh, knowing what he nothing that affects others? It is enuogh 
knew, could only stare in blank amaze-|that 1 am bound in honour to say no 
ment. If he thought anything, it was that | more.” 

Warden, as his friend, considered it a| The word ** honour” always acted upon 
friendly thing to save him from a mésal-| Hugh Lester like a spell. ** But Iam not 





liance. 

‘Really, Warden, I must know what 
you mean. Indeed I have a right to an ex- 
planation — if you have any to give.” 

As he spoke another thought suggested 
itself. Warden was an older acquaintance 


of the family than he, and had known An- | 


gélique from childhood. Was it not possi- 
ble that he might be a rival ? 

Warden saw the thought show itself in 
bis friend’s face; and he also saw that he 
was himself in a difficult position. Of 
course he supposed that he knew his wife 
well enough to assume that Hugh must ne- 
cessarily be mistaken in thinking what he 


bound to make no inquiries,” he answered. 
|**I am not going to give her up for a 
word, especially as if what you say is true 
|—if you are not mistaken, I mean—I 
| should have to believe that it is she who 
‘has deceived me. I will ask you nothing 
more; but I will go straight to her.” 

‘*What! and force her secret from 
her?” 

‘* Yes, by God! It seems to me that | 
have some right in it also.” 

Somehow Warden had not calculated 
upon this. Perhaps he had relied too —_ 
upon the power of managing Hugh whic 
he supposed himself to have acquired. 
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‘* Indeed you must do no such thing.” 

** What?” 

Hugh spoke more in astonishment than 
in anger at being thus addressed by one 
to whom he was quite as much a patron as 
a friend. 

**T mean that if you do 

Hugh somehow felt that the advantage 
was with bimself> 

‘** Well — and if I do?” 

‘I think it very likely that she would 
deny it.” | 

‘* And that I should have to decide be- 
tween her solemn word and your word, 
which you refuse to prove? So that is your | 
reason for saying that I must not? Very 
well then, I will not; for I should not dream 
of doubting her.” 

It did not suit Warden to quarrel with 
Hugh, otherwise the last speech gave him 
ample opportunity, and, had he been of 
warmer blood, would have had its effect, 
though, on Hugh’s part, unintentionally. 
The latter‘had merely meant to say that he 
would take Angélique’s word against that 
of all the world. 

‘**Then,” said Warden, not knowing ex- 
actly what to say,and speaking slowly to 
give himself time to consider, ‘if you do 
speak to Marie — to Miss 4 

‘**To Marie?” 

**To Miss Lefort, then. If- a 

** But why did you say Marie?” 

** Are we not speaking of her?” 

** My dear follow!” Hugh exclaimed, his 
face brightening, ‘‘ do you mean to say you 
thought I meant Marie?” 

Warden blushed scarlet, for about the first 
time in his life. ‘I did think so, certainly.” 

**Good God! how you frightened me! 
What! is Marie married ?” 

~ Toa will surely respect her secret 

w! ” 

“Oh, I will be like the tomb. But what 
on earth made you think I meant Marie?” 

**] suppose I was stupid. So you are 
engaged to Angélique?” he added, in a 
meditative tone. 

‘*That is what I wanted to tell you,” 
Hugh was beginning; but Warden scarcely 
heard him. His mind was flying off to other 
things. 
ry see,” he said at last. ‘‘ And Miss 
Clare objects, | suppose—or would object if 
she knew.” 

** She objects very strongly indeed.” 

** And how can I advise you?” 

**You see I don’t want Angélique—Miss 
Lefort—to marry a beggar. And my aunt 
is so set against it, that——” 

** Then wy advice would be to do nothin 
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— talked to you about this —told you any- 
thing about what she means to do?” 

‘*She is so set on my marrying Alice 
Raymond — who | don’t suppose would have 
me if I asked her—that if I marry asI 
must and ought, Miss Raymond will take 
my place altogether; and you know my 
aunt, that she does not speak without mean- 
ing it. 1 don’t care about that, you know, 
only for Angélique; and because I like my 
aunt too much, and am too grateful to her 
to want to quarrel with ber if 1 can help it. 
It't very odd that she can’t see the thing in 
the same way as I do.” 

** Well, certainly, one would think that 
marriage is a matter in which a man should 
judge for himself. And if I know Miss 
Clare, she likes you too well for things not 
to come all right.” 

** Ah, you don’t know her as I do.” 

**Of course not. But look here, Lester. 
You know that Miss Clare is for some rea- 
son or other inclined to put some confidence 
in me?” 

‘* Naturally, after what you have done for 

us.” 
‘* Well then, if I, a disinterested third 
person, were to put the thing calmly before 
her—I suppose you have quite made up 
your own mind on the matter? ” 

** Quite.” 

** And I congratulate you on your choice. 
Miss Lefort’s only fault is want of fortune ; 
and what is thatto you? Then if, asI say, 
I spoke quietly to Miss Clare 3 

** Would you really?” 

**Of course I would; though of course I 
cannot tell what the result would be. By 
the way, does Miss Lefort herself know of 
Miss Clare’s objection ? ” 

‘*Why, no. There was no need, you 
see “. 

‘*So much the better. There can be no 
reason why she should feel that there is any 
personal objection to her on the part of Miss 
Clare, if it can be avoided.” 

** You are the best fellow that ever lived, 
Warden.” 

**Oh, nonsense. I haven't done anything, 
and most likely never shall.” 

** And are you likely to be going down to 
Denethorp soon?” asked Hugh, with all the 
selfish impatience of a man in love. 

‘*T daresay I may be, at Christmas.” 

** Not before ?” 

‘** How can 1?” 

‘* Well, I suppose not. Then you think 
I'd better not tell Angélique ? ” 

‘* 1 should say certainly not. 
mean what you say, of course.” 

**Certainly. 1 intend to make her my 
wife, whatever may happen.” 
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‘*Well, ‘the course of true love,’ you 
know. You may feel quite safe that in the 
end Miss Clare will be only too glad to 
change her mind.” 

‘*Well, you are a good fellow—and I 
can't thank you enough. By the way, why 
don’t you go in for Alice Raymond yourself 
—a girl with no nonsense about her, and a 
good tortune besides ?” 

Warden smiled. ‘* What! a country 


doctor's son go in for the lady of New 
| 


Court ?” 

**Oh, why not?” It is wonderful how 
cheap men hold what they do not want. 

**T hope you are not breaking her heart.” 

** If Lam, vou had better heal it.” 

**Oh, this is my wife,” replied Warden, 
laying his hand upon a volume of ‘ Coke 
upon Littleton.’ ** And now, just consider 
it all right—and don’t make yourself un- 
happy by thinking about difficulties.” 

**You really think it will come all 
smooth?” 

‘*Of course I do—and of course it will. 
Holloa! What's that? By Jove! I had 


quite forgotten that guest of mine.” 
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| **So much for genius!” said the practical 
| man. 
| **Poor devil!” said Lester, **one must 
| try and give him a chance — what’s the good 
|of being inthe houseelse?” And soaftera 
| renewal of his thanks, he too left the room, 
‘leaving Warden to ‘* Coke upon Littleton.” 
| Warden did work at *‘ Coke upon Little- 
;ton;” but he also worked at something else 
| besides. 
| CHAPTER XII. 
| Warpen had no particular inclination to 
|spend his Christmas at home: he was not a 
person of domestic tendencies; his father 
{bored him, and he was not fond of the so- 
|ciety of his father’s friends. Not even did 
| he care to cultivate the acquaintance of Mr. 
Brown, even though he was an attorney's 
managing clerk. But still, much to his sis- 
| ter’s delight, he announced at the beginning 
of December that he was about to pay them 
'a short visit. It was nothing more than a 
| very ordinary sort of coincidence that Miss 
| Raymond was going to spend her Christmas 
|at Earl’s Dene. Hugh ought to have spent 


What he bad heard was the creaking of | his there also: but he was a man of many 


the sofa, caused by the return to waking life ‘engagements, and felt rather afraid of his 
of Dick Barton, who, after a yawn or two,’ visit besides, for he also felt instinctively 
succeeded in twisting himself into a position | that the breach between himself and his aunt 


that was very tolerably upright. 

** The devil! ” be exclaimed, after another 
prodigious stretch. ‘I say, have you got 
anything to drink? Im _ confoundedly 
thirsty.” 

** Soda-water ?” 

**Soda be blowed! Kunos criné —a hair 
of the dog, man.” 

‘*I'm afraid you devoured the dog be- 
tween you, biir and all, before you fell 
asleep,” said Lester, who had recovered 
something of his usual good-humour. 

‘** And who the devilare you? Damn you, 
Warden, you can't have drunk the whole of 
the three bottles to your own cheek.” 

** Will you have some tea?” 

**Faugh!” 

** Well then, you won't have anything at 
all,” said Warden, who had begun to guess 
how his enemy ought to be treated. 

‘**T call that damned unfriendly of you. 
I shall go at once—and damn me if I ever 
come here again. Warden, you're a - 
I always thought so, and now I know it. 

By the way,” he added, feeling in his 
pockets, ‘‘ I'm cleaned out. Could either 
of you fellows lend me half-a-crown?” 

** And is this the Dick Barton that was to 
do such wonderful things ?” asked Lester, as 
the door closed. ** How does he live?” 

Warden shrugged bis shoulders contempt- 
uously. 


had practically begun, and that he should, 


as it were, be making Earl’s Dene his home 
under false pretences. Moreover, he knew 
that his friend was going down, and fancied 
that it would be better for his own cause if 
he bimself kept out of the way and left the 
field clear for the abler strateyist. 

And so Warden went down accordingly, 
listened to his father’s complaints of the 
rival doctors, and of the pane of glass 
‘through which the wind still blew, received 
ithe admiring homage of his sister, heard 
|Mr. Brown retail the small gossip of the 
| place, and dined upon lukewarm mutton. 

But he did not let his domestic enjoyments 
detain him from making an early call at 
| Earl's Dene. 
| He found Miss Clare not improved in 
|health by any means; but ske gave him a 
| most cordial welcome, not only for his own 
| sake, but because she hoped to get news of 
| Hugh in respect of the matter about which 
| she was most anxivus. 
| ** You still see something of Hugh?” she 
| asked, after a word or two of greeting. 
| **Qh, very often. I think I may consider 
that we are friends.” 
‘*I hope so. I was in hopes that he 
would have spent Christmas down here.” 
‘* You see he has so many engagements.” 
** Still I should have thought he might 
have been able to spare a day or two. But 
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this is but a dull house for a young man to 
come to, I know.” 

Warden looked his protest. 

** By the way, I have one visitor, though 
—your old acquaintance, Miss Raymond 
of New Court.” 

“Indeed?” - 

«She, too, has seen something of you in 
town, she tells me. By the way, as we are 
talking about Denethorp people, what has 
become of those Leforts since the father 
met with that unfortunate accident?” 

‘*Oh, they are in London, doing what 
they can.” 

‘*Miss Raymond tells me that the niece 
means to go on the stage.” 

**Yes: I believe that is so.” 

Of course she was vainly trying to get an 
opening for finding out whether and to what 
extent Warden was in her nephew's confi- 
dence. At last, true to her despotic in- 
stincts that never allowed her to procrasti- 
nate or beat about the bush, she said, 

‘**T, too, may consider you one of Hugh’s 
friends ? ” 

** One of his and yours, Miss Clare.” 

**IT am not going to ask you to commit a 
breach of confidence: besides, I know that 
you would not do so, if I did. But has he 
ever mentioned these young women to 
you?” 

** In what way ?” 

‘*You know there were some absurd 
stories about him here?” 

Oh, at the election. 
election reports.” 

**You see so much depends upon the 
marriage of one in Hugh’s position.” 

** No doubt.” 

**It would never do even to run the risk 
of Earl’s Dene falling into the hands of an 
actress — of a Papist.” 

‘** Of course not.” 

**You see, living as I do, there are so 
few people I can trust — and I suppose that 
as one gets older one gets more anxious 
and nervous —at least | am anxious that 
Hugh, whois as if he were my son, should 
do rightly in everything. Now you who 
are his friend, and have some influence, I 
know = 

“I fear, Miss Clare, you overrate my 


No one minds 


Men listen often to their 
friends when they are deaf to their mothers 
—you can talk to him as men talk. You 
understand me ?” 

** You may be sure that any influence I 
may have over Mr. Lester shall be used as 
you would approve and for his real good.’ 

** You promise ?” 


“* Faithfully.” 
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‘*Thank you, Mr. Warden. You have 
taken a weight off my mind. You will, 
then — you of all people will know how— 
save him from the danger of—you know 
what I mean?” 

‘* I promise to do my best.” 

‘* You might tell him, in case of necessity, 
what I have told him also—that if he con- 
tinues to be bent upon this impossible mar- 
riage is 

‘*T would rather hear no more, Miss 
Clare.” 

‘** But you had better. You know that I 
always do what I say ; and if he is obstinate, 
Alice Raymond shall be mistress of Earl's 
Dene. And you may tell Miss Lefort so, 
also. I imagine that she, at least, will not 
be obstinate when she hears that.” 

That she was perfectly in earnest was 
sufficiently proved by her forgetting her 
pride so far as to take one of her subjects 
into her private confidence in order that she 
might work with greater certainty. But it 
must, nevertheless, have been a bitter pill 
for her to swallow. 

‘*Surely, Miss Clare, you cannot be 
speaking seriously ?” 

‘*But I am, indeed. And after all it is 
not likely that he should really be guilty of 
such madness.”’ 

** Most unlikely, I should say.” 

** But still you will remember what I have 
said ; you will watch, warn, save him, if you 
can — and that by any means ?” 

**T will do all [ can.” 

**T felt sure that I might rely upon you ; 
otherwise I should not have said what I 
have to you. Be sure that we shall not be 
ungrateful.” 

** I hope you do not think — is it not only 
my duty?” 

‘* But we have our duties, too, and grati- 
tude is among them,” she said, in royal 
fashion, as she held out her hand. ‘* And 
now you will stay to lunch? I see Miss 
Raymond coming back from her ride.” 

Miss Clare, as queen of Denethorp, of 
course considered herself as only giving or- 
ders to, and promoting to high trust and 
confidence, one of her subjects who had 
proved his devotion to the reigning house 
when she gave Warden charge of the crown- 
prince, and not as in any way laying a bur- 
den upon him. She felt gratitude, as she 
said; but, in her eyes, he was doing no 
more than his duty to bis liege lady in un- 
dertaking to keep ber beir from forming an 
unsuitable alliance. What his own private 
views might be were nothing to her, nor did 
she even remember that he might possibly 
have any. And if be had, what could they 
matter even to himself when the interests 
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of Earl’s Dene were concerned? Never- 
theless the interview did open out to him a 
new and strangely exciting train of thought, 
of which the burden was, ‘‘If it were not 
for Marie!” 

Putting her out of the question alto- 
gether — supposing there were no such per- 
son in existence —it would of course be 
open to him to try his chance with Miss 
Raymond, as anybody else might, without 
any reference to the coming estrangement 
between Miss Clare and her nephew. It 
was true that his birth was not such as to 
facilitate his entry into a county family. 
But then would he be the first poor gentle- 
man who had, by marrying an_ heiress, 
founded a family of his own? Ce que 
Semme veut, Dieu le veut; and fortune fa- 
vours the bold. His father and sister might 
be provided for elsewhere ; and for himself, 
he felt that he could hold bis own were he 
to marry into the ranks of the peerage it- 
self. After all, as the son of a professional 
man, as a fellow of his college, as a dis- 
tinguished member of his university, as a 
barrister —« word that then meant far 
more than it has since come to mean —as, 
in the future, a member of Parliament, and 
heaven knows what besides, it would soon 
be forgotten that the professional man 
whose son he was, was only Doctor Warden 
of Denethorp, and that his mother was the 
daughter of a Redchester druggist. This 
he might have done as a matter of course; 
but now he felt, after his interview with 
Miss Clare, that, were he only free, he 
might do something very much more. He 
smiled to himself as he remembered how he 
felt when he traversed, in Hugh Lester's 
company the stage of road between Red- 
chester and Denethorp. If Hugh should 
marry Angélique, then Miss Raymond 
would be a prize worth the winning indeed. 


| had remained the hero of the Tory part of 
| the country-side. 

| He enjoyed his }anch very much, nor did 
he again remember his wife’s existence unti 
he was half-way home. And then, when 
|he did call her to mind, he was angry, not 
with bimself but with Circumstance, who 
had treated him so unfairly and so unkindly. 
At last, like everybody who gets angry with 
Circumstance, he began to recollect certain 
bits and scraps of consolation with which 
men flatter themselves that they are not 
such very poor creatures after all, but, in- 
deed, rather the contrary — such as ** Man 
is the architect of his own fortune;” ‘* The 
mould of a man’s fortane is in his own 
hands;” ** Vouloir c'est pouvoir;” ** The 
wise man makes more opportunities than he 
finds ;” ‘* Aut inveniam viam aut faciam ;™ 
and a hundred other similar specimens of 
proverbial nonsense. 

In a mind like his, no practical idea that 
is once sown remains quite barren. He 
could not entertain the thought that he 
might, under other circumstances, have be- 
come master of Earl's Dene without at the 
same time entertaiuing the wish that it were 
still possible; and he could not entertain 
the wish without being led to consider wheth- 
er, after all, its fulfilment were quite as 
impossible as it at first sight appeared. 
**Is,in truth, anything impossible?” he 
thought; ** Napoleon denied the existence 
of the word.” 

People who quote the authority of Napo- 
leon in the matter, generally seem to forget 

that their authority lived to find himself 
| mistaken. 

| ‘So you've been up at Madam’s, have 
|you?” asked Mark’s father, as they sat 
| over the fire after dinner. ‘* Quite right. 
| The old lady’s been uncommon civil since the 
jelection. Game, you know, and all that. 





He knew as well as anybody that Miss; We may cut out that ass Smith yet, my boy. 
Clare invariably meant what she said, and| Miss Raymond's up there too, isn’t she? 
he thought he knew how to manage her, in| Ab, a fine match that'll be for Master 


case Miss Raymond proved favourable. If 
it were only not for Marie ! 

But, as, unfortunately, it was impossible 
to put Marie out of the question, it was all 
impossible together. Still he was not one 
to throw away even the odd ends of string, 
the scraps of paper, and the stray pins that 
chance affords. ‘* Waste not, want not” 
— everything may come in usefully some 
day. At all events, there was no use in 
being impolite to Miss Raymond; and so, 
to avoid Charybdis he fell into Seylla— 
that is to say, he made himself very polite 
to her indeed. Nor did the young lady 
herself object, for she had a tendency to 
here-werslip, and since the contest Warden 


| Hugh.” 
| ** Ah,” winked Mr. Brown, ‘‘ we know 
|something about that, Mr. Mark; don’t 
} we?” 

‘*Do we?” 

**] expect Miss Alice was nigh losing 
our member. We know when. I wonder 
|what’s become of Miss Mary now, up in 
town?” Here he gave another wink. 
** And I wonder whether our member knows ? 
For my part, though, I always thought 
| "twas the other one bad most style.” 
| Mark felt a strong desire to kick him. 
| After all, Marie was his wife, much as he 
might wish that she were not. 

** You seem to know much more about it 
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than either I or Mr. Lester,” he answered, 
with a coldness that made Mr. Brown 
stare. 2 

**I wonder when the wedding will be, 
and if it'll be at Denethorp!” exclaimed 
Lorry. ‘‘ [think Miss Raymond so pretty, 
Mark; don’t you?” 

‘*I know some one prettier,” said Mr. 
Brown, with a leer at Lorry, for which her 
brother would have gladly kicked him again, 
especially as he saw that she only biushed. 

** By the way, Brown,” asked the sur- 
geon, ‘‘that’s a bad case up Gorsley way. 
Have you anything to do with it ? ” 

**We, Mr. Warden? We don't do 
criminal business. But what's the rights of 
it?” 

** Why, banging’s about the rights of it, 
I reckon. Man and wife, you know— 
tired of her, and keeping company with 
another woman. She won't have him till 
the wife’s dead. So what does he do, when 
his wife’s asleep in bed, but just quietly go 
to work with his fingers and thumbs, you 
know, till what d’ye-call was induced, and 
she went off the hooks. I made the post 


mortem with what’s his name of Gorsley — 
brain congested, lungs gorged, tongue pro- 
truding half an inch, no end of ecchymosis 
just where it ought to be, you know — 


” 


larynx, and conjunctive, and all that 

** And how did he kill her?” asked Mr. 
Brown. 

** Why, aren’t the appearances as clear 
as daylight ? Throttled her, of course, and 
no mistake about it.” 

**La, how horrid!” exclaimed Lorry. 

*‘H’m!” said Mr. Brown; ‘‘ marry in 
haste, and repent at leisure. Well, what I 
always say is, as a man makes his bed, so 
he must lie.” 

Why should Mark Warden, the scholar 
and the gentleman, have felt a half-guilty 
sensation at the narration of this brutal and 
vulgar crime? But he did feel it: nor was 
Mr. Brown’s not very original remark with- 
out its sting. After the quotations from 
historians and philosophers in which he had 
been indulging, the homely platitude of the 
lawyer’s clerk was a terrible piece of 
bathos; but it was not ineffective. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Nicut brings counsel. ‘* Well, I sup- 
pose I must yield to fate,” was Warden's 
first thought when he awoke the next morn- 
ing. ‘** Bat still " he added; which 
meant that be had at all events made up his 
mind that his friend should marry Angélique 
Lefort. He could not see his way to the 
end of the game; but still that was no rea- 
son why he should not play such good cards 
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as he held in his hand. Something might 
come of them, and nothing could come of 
his keeping his word to Miss Clare. I[n- 
deed, he had, after all promised nothing 
definitely. 

He did not return to London at once, but 
was a good deal about Earl's Dene — mak- 
ing love, any one would al:nost have said 
who did not know the circumstances. Te 
a certain extent he was not altogether re- 
sponsible for the length to which he went in 
cultivating the acquaintance of Miss Ray- 
mond; for the flirtation naturally gratified 
the vanity from which marriage does not ex- 
empt a man, aud he thougit he could trust 
himself not to go too far. He also made 
himself extremely useful to Miss Clare her- 
self, and, in spite of his dislike for Mr. 
Brown and his fellows, strove, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to make himself popular among 
them also; at all events, to make them look 
up to him, which, with his views, was more 
to the purpose than making himself popular. 
Meanwhile, it was characteristic of him that, 
while dreaming of shadows, he never for a 
moment loosened his hold upon the sub- 
stance, for he never passed a day without 
reading law for a certain number of hours. 

At last, however, the day came when it 
was necessary for him to return, and of 
course he called at Earl's Dene to say good- 
bye. His last words to Miss Clare consisted 
of a renewal of his promise to do what he 
could to prevent ber nephew's marriage. 
To Miss Laymond he bade a simpie ** good- 
bye” — spoken, however, in a tone that 
meant much, and that made her think. Nor 
were her thoughts unkindly. She was not 
likely to fall in love consciously without be- 
ing asked to do so; but she bad got as far 
as thinking it by no means unlikely that she 
might be asked. Besides this, she could 
not help seeing, with a woman’s instinct in 
such matters, that Warden was strong 
enough to be her master; and when a wo- 
man sees that, she is half won already. It 
need not be said that her first unreasonable 
and unconscious prejudice ayainst him had 
taken flight ages ago. 

And soon as be found himself once more 
in London, it was, no doubt, his duty to pay 
his wife a visit; but he, thinking no doubt 
that that would keep, and that other things 
would not, first called at the chambers of 
the pleader with whom he was reading, and 
then went to Hugh's lodgiags in Bruton 
Street. 

‘Warden! what an age you've been 
gone! and what news, old fellow? Will 
you have some breakfast? When did you 
come back? Did you see my aunt? Did 
you say anything to her? Did 





' ‘Clare as soon as you please.” 





‘ling you about my affairs. 
pF 


.I was going to say, I should advise you not 
.to write just now.” 
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‘*T saw Miss Clare,” answered Warden, 
gravely, in a tone which made Hugh’s coun- 
tenance fall. 

** Well?” 

** She says — well, the long and short of 
it is, that if I were you I would just give the 
whole thing up.” 

we there goes Earl’s Dene — that’s 
all. 

** Why, you don’t mean to say 

**I do, thoagh. I’m sorry, of course, for 
her sake, you know; but she must make up 
her mind to marry a poor man instead of a 
rich one: and so that’s over.” 

‘* But, my dear fellow, just think 

*‘Angélique has more claim on me now 
than my aunt, after all. And my aunt her- 
self wouldn't want me to be such a cur as to 
sell my love and my faith for all the land in 
the world.” 

‘* Your wife ought to be a proud woman, 
Lester.” 

**Rubbish! And so there’s an end of it. 
Til write to my aunt at once.” 

Warden laid his hand on his shoulder. 
“*T have been but a bad ambassador, I 
fear,” he said; ** but ——” 

** And I have not thanked you for troub- 
I only wish I 
see my way to thanking you as I 
should like to.” 

‘* Not a word about thanks, pray! But, 


” 





” 





«« But surely wi 


*« 1 know what you would say. But had 
ou not better wait until you have seen Miss 
fort herself? ” 
** You speak as though you 
** Not the IJeast. But 
-** But what, then?” 
-*© Why, the result would be this: Miss 
Clare would probably not answer you. But 
she wonld leave no stone unturned to pre- 
vent this marriage. She would take care 
to let Miss Lefort know that by marrying 
ou she was ruining you for life. And if 
Miss Lefort is as generous as I have no 
doubt she is, she would refuse to marry you, 
— not for her own sake, but for yours. No : 
‘see her first — this very day, if you like — 
and get her promise; and then write to Miss 


Then I will 





doubted her.” 
” 





**] daresay you are right. 
‘go to Angélique at once.” 

Warden considered. It was more than 
probable that Angélique, when she learned 
ifrom her lover how matters stood, would 
throw him over, not for his sake, but for 
her own. It was -not from any special 
knowledge of the character of Angelique 
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knowledge of what he himself would have 
done had he been in the same situation. 
Indeed, would not any man or woman of 
sense have done so? So he had to a slight 
extent to draw upon his imagination. 

** By the way,” he said, ‘* I doubt if you 
can see her to-day.” 

** Why not?” 

‘**T have been at the house, and she will 
not be in till evening.” 

‘* And in the evening she will be at the 
theatre. It isd d unlucky.” 

** At the theatre?” 

** Yes; — don’t you know? She is going 
to come out for the first time.” 

‘*The devil she is! I hope Miss Clare 
won’t know that, at all events. She will 
object ten times more if she hears that your 
wife has appeared on the stage.” 

‘¢ Then it will be all the more for me not 
to let Angélique suffer for so unjust a pre- 
judice,” said Hugh, loftily. ‘*} will see 
her this evening, anyhow,— at the theatre 
itself, for that matter. But don’t go, old 
fellow. How the deuce is one to get 
through the day till then?” 

‘*] would stay with pleasure, only I have 
an engagement that I must keep. Shall I 
look you up to-night, after the play is 
over?” 

‘* Do;—and if I’m not in, wait for me.” 

Warden at once caught the first coach 
that was passing. 

‘* To Berners Street! ” he said ; and then 
settled himself down to think; an art that 
he had of late been cultivating rather too 
assiduously in some directions, and neglect- 
— much in others. 

ortunately, he was not obliged to lose 
any time, for Marie was out and Angélique 
at home. She was reading a manuscript, 
and the room looked more like a milliner’s 
workshop than ever. She rose as he en- 
tered, and smiled graciously. 

** Ah, Mr. Warden,” she said, ‘* you have 
come just in time.” 

** For what?” 

** To-night I make my début ; and I shall 
expect you to come and hiss me.” 

**T will come, of course; but otherwise I 
do not intend to be alone in 1% crowd. 
What is the part ? and where ?’ 

‘* Here is the bill.” 

** But I don’t see your name ? ” 

** But you see that of Miss Marchmont, 
—we are the same. I play Donna Inez.” 

‘*By the way, I have seen a friend of 
ours, who will also come, and not hiss you, 
I should say.” 

‘* And who 
mond ?” 





that, pray ?— Miss Ray- 





that the thought arose, but rather from a 


‘*Scarcely, seeing that she is in —— 
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shire. Shall you be angry if I tell you a 
secret ?” 

She looked at him quickly and sharply. 

‘*T suppose you mean that you want to 
tell me one?” 

‘* Exactly so.” 

‘* And that you have come on purpose to 
tell it?” 

‘* That is so, also.” 

She looked a little anxious. ‘‘ You had 
better tell it then, and run the risk of my 
being angry. I adore secrets.” 

**It is this, then. I have just come from 
Denethorp.” 

‘« Ts that all?” 

** Not quite. When there, I did myself 
the honour of calling at Earl’s Dene.” She 
watched his face, and saw that he was 
smiling in a way that half-alarmed, half re- 
assured her — as, in fact, he intended. He 
went on. ‘‘I do not know whether you 
know that the great Madam Clare has some 
belief in my wisdom ?” 

‘** You are very mysterious.” 

** Well, it seems that you have made a 
conquest.” 

She tossed her head. 
ble,” she answered. 

‘* So possible that it must be so. 
fear, not the great lady.” 

** And why do you say all this to me ?” 

**To fulfil a promise. To tell you that 
she will never consent to her nephew’s mar- 


“It is very possi- 


But, I 


riage.” 
‘* Indeed! I am very much obliged to 
her. And, in return for your secret, I will 


give you apiece of advice.” 

** What 1s that ?” 

‘** Not to meddle with what does not con- 
cern you.” 

‘*] beg your pardon. Mr. Lester fs my 
friend; and what concerns him, concerns 
me also.” 

‘*Then speak to him, if you think I am 
not fit to marry him. I think it scarcely 
usual among gentlemen to do as you seem 
to be doing. You can know nothing about 
the matter. Are you in his confidence as 
well as in Miss Clare’s ?” 

‘‘ITam: and I have spoken to him also.” 

‘* And he sent you here?” She began 
to be terribly afraid that her game was lost 
—that Hugh had yielded, and had been 
ashamed to tell her so in person. Like 
Mark Warden, she was apt to judge of what 
other people would do by what she would 
have done in their place; and, she too, was 
a person of sense. 

‘** No — not at all.” 

‘**Then why do you come? ” 

‘*To appeal to your generosity on behalf 
of my friend.” 
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** Ah,—I begin to understand. You 
mean that Miss Clare will disinherit him ?” 

‘*T fear so. Indeed, I am sure of it, 
if——.” He paused. 

“If what?” 

‘* If he remains true to you; if he marries 
you; and —ifsheknowsit.” He spoke the 
last words with a marked and special em- 
phasis, which she could not fail to perceive. 

He saw that she understood as much of 
his thought as he wished her to understand. 
But she looked inquiringly, nevertheless. 

‘** You know how straightforward he is,” 
he replied to her look. 

‘*That is true. And I, too, should be 
the last to advise deception. You are right. 
Iti not for me to ruin him.” 

She spoke so seriously that he stared at 
her for a moment in astonishment. Then 
he smiled. 

‘* You will refuse to marry him then?” 

She turned away her face. 

‘* If it must be so,” she said in a lowtone. 

** And about this evening?” Hedid not 
think it worth while to waste words of sym- 
pathy. 

‘* Let him come to the theatre.” 

** Of course you will not tell him that I 
have told you this? I have been acting 
solely for his interest: and F should not 
like him to quarrel with me for having acted 
as his friend.” 

**Of course not. And nowI daresay you 
will not mind leaving me to myself. ‘ If 
she knows it!’” she added to herself, with 
asmile, ‘* Well, I think I am-able to keep 
a secret from Madam Clare.” 

‘* Well, I have kept my promise,” thought 
Warden to himself. ‘*1f Hugh Lester will 
make a fool of himself, that is not my fault.” 

And to a certain extent he really per- 
suaded himself that it was not. 


CHAPTER XV. 


So far as the world at large was coa- 
cerned, this was the history of that evening, 
according to the-dramatic critic of the 
** Trumpet : "— 

‘* Last night was produced at this house, 
for the first time, a new musical drama en- 
titled ‘ Faith’s Reward,’ written by Mr.—, 
the music being composed by M. Prosper. 
The plot is briefly this,” &c. ** The music 
is excellent,” &. ‘* Miss Marchmont, the 
débutante, however, must be pronounced a 
failure. She is remarkably pretty, and that 
is always something; but, unfortunately, 
in her case, that is all. It often happens 
that a first appearance calls for indulgence ; 
but when the débutante, far from showing 
any symptom of nervousness, gives, by her 
carelessness of demeanour and apparent 
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indifference to what she is about, the im- 
prone that she thinks herself too good for 
er audience, for her fellow-actors, and for 
her part, while her whole style of singing and 
acting proves that she is very much mis- 
taken, she deserves the reverse of indul- 
gence. We are afraid, however, that an 
actress so careless of applause will be equal- 
ly careless of censure; and if that is the 
case, it will be unnecessary for us to give 
ourselves the trouble of breaking a fly upon 
the wheel. We should say thata few years’ 
diligent practice of her profession in the 
provinces would be extremely beneficial to 
her, as to many others we could name 
whose strength is not equal to their cour- 
age.’ 

The truth is, however, that the preoccupa- 
tion of the débutante in question was very 
excusable indeed. She was not like War- 
den, who could grasp at shadows without 
dropping substances; nor could she throw 
herself into Mr. *s comedy while she 
was at the same time playing the principal 
part in her own. 








Don Perez.—‘‘I go, then, proud girl; 
but if 1 read woman’s soul aright, thou wilt 
yet be the bride of Don Perez.” 

Donna Inez.— ‘* Never! Is it thus thou 
readest woman’s soul? Thinkest thou that 
all Golconda’s treasure would buy the heart 
of Inez? Rather would I wander in pov- 
erty with my Ferdinand than dwell in halls 
of dazzling light with thee. 

‘* If weeping lips and smiling eyes 
Within a mossy dell, 
Yet through the roaring of the skies, 
Oh bid me not farewell ! — 


** Go— and amid thy vassal thralls 
Awake the wonder wild; 
But Inez scorns thy dazzling halls, 
The free, the gipsy child! ’’ 
(Ezit.) 

** Ah, Mr. Lester, how you startled me! 
I scarcely thought you would be here. I 
am afraid you will not be very well amused.” 

** Can you give me a minute or two pres- 
ently ? have something to say to you.” 

**Not quite so loud, please. They will 
hear’ you in the house.” 

** When can I speak to you?” 

**Oh, now if you like; only we had bet- 
ter get out of the way. Now, Hugh, what 
is it? You look very grave. It is nothing 
serious ?” 

** Indeed it is, Angélique. 
go on again soon?” 

** Not for fifteen minutes, at least.” 

‘*I fear I have done wrongly, Angélique, 
in not having told you before, that in mar- 


Have you to 
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tying me you run the risk of marrying a 
very poor man indeed. You were right 
when you thought that my aunt would ob- 
ject to my marriage.” ~ 

** You come then —to say good-bye ? 
Do not be afraid. I release you.” And 
she sighed profoundly. 

** Angélique! Can you ——” 

**Good-bye then.” She held out her 
hand, turned away her head, and sighed 
more profoundly still. 

**Do you then not love me?” 

She threw him for answer one of those 
glances through the eyelids in which she 
excelled. 

‘* Then do not,” he replied, ‘‘ let me hear 
another word of my being released, unless 
you fear poverty.” 

** Hugh!” 

**Do you think I come to ask you to re- 
lease me, Angélique? Did you think me 
so base — socowardly? Did you think that 
I would sell you for Earl’s Dene?” 

** Ah, if it could be! But no — I cannot 
consent to be the cause of your ruin.” 

** Angélique — 1 shall begin to think that 
you never really loved me.” 

‘* How can you speak so cruelly? You 
know that I have — that 1——” ** do,” she 
added, in a look. 

** Angélique, if you do not love me, it is 
I that release you. Tell me so, and 
But if you do love me, there is only one 
way in which you can prove your love. I 
will accept no other.” 

‘If I thought [ could really make you 
happy —could really compensate you for 
what you lose si 

‘** Could I be happy without you?” 

‘*T do not deserve so great a sacrifice.” 

**It is no sacrifice. Do you think I care 
a straw for what I lose when I think of what 
I shall gain? I swear by God that I will 
not have Earl’s Dene without you. In any 
case I will refuse it.” 

** And is all the sacrifice —I mast call it 
so —to be on your side?” 

** Do you not sacrifice yourself sufficiently 
by giving yourself to me?” 

** Ah, Hugh ! you are too noble. No, I 
cannot find it in my heart to struggle against 
you —against myself—any longer. I will 
then be everything to you; my life shall be 
spent in trying to give you no Cause for re- 
gret.” 

‘* Dearest!” Had she not checked him, 
he, forgetting as he did where they were, 
would have taken her in his arms at once. 

‘* But —I must impose a condition.” 

** What condition ?” 

** After all, I feel that I am acting sel- 
fishly. Whatever you may say, I cannot 
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but know that I am indulging my own heart 
to yourloss. For my own sake let me, too, 
make a sacrifice. will be your wife — 
Heaven knows how gladly! But I will not, 
I ought not, unless you promise me this.” 

** What is it?” 

‘** A reconciliation with one who loves you 
as Miss Clare must love you is always pos- 
sible. I will not let you throw:away the 
chance of it. I declare to you that my 
whole life would be spent in misery if I 
thought I had not done all for you that you 
will let me do. I would have refused you 
now if I could have done so; but I could 
not. But I will make another effort to re- 
fuse you unless you promise that Miss Clare 
shall not know of our engagement until we 
are married.” 

Hugh looked grave, and almost frowned. 
_ *T am sorry you wish this, Angélique. 
My aunt has a right to know. Besides, to 
conceal it would look as though I wished to 
keep Earl’s Dene by deceit— by a sort of 
fraud.” 

‘* Of course she must not think that. But 
Iam so afraid — until we cannot be parted 
what might not happen to partus? If Miss 
Clare is so resolved, what might she not do 
or say ws 

‘* My aunt would never do anything un- 
derband.” 

‘*Of course not. 
might happen. You promise then? 
now I am quite happy.” 

** But, dearest sa 

‘* Ah, there is Monsieur Prosper coming 
to speak to me. But don’t go. Monsieur 
Prosper, this is Mr. Lester, an old friend 
of mine.” 

** Monsieur, Iam charmed. But I would 
speak with you, Mademoiselle. Itis a great 

ity so charming a young lady should never 
Sone been in love.” 

Lester stared at so extraordinary a mode 
of address. Angélique looked at him and 
smiled. 

‘*What makes you think I never have 
been?” she asked Monsieur Prosper. ‘* Is 
it because I never have been in love with 
you?” 

‘* Because you sing just as if you had no 
heart, Mademoiselle. That is why. Ex- 
cuse me, Monsieur: ” and he passed on to 
resume his post at the conductor’s desk. 
Lester smiled in his turn; he felt that he 
knew better. 

**You know, dearest,” he said, when 
Monsieur Prosper had left them, ‘‘ that I 
can refuse you nothing. But if I yield to 
you in this, there must be no delay in our 
marriage.” 

She looked at him affectionately, and suf- 





But so many things 
Then 
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fered him to hold her hand for a moment; 
but not for so long a moment that the caress 
could be observed by any curious eyes. 

** We will not talk of that to-night, Hugh. 
I must consult with Marie, you know. Oh 
dear — I wish I had not got to yo on again.” 

‘* And you will not repent joinigg your- 
self to one who will have no wealth but 
your love.” 

** How often am I to say no? You are 
not like Monsieur Prosper, are you, and 
think that I have no heart?” 

**T think so, indeed ! a 

And he would no doubt have said some- 
thing very much to the purpose when ‘* Miss 
Marchmont!” was called, and she had to 
leave the drama in which she was acting so 
well for that in which, according to the 
‘* Trumpet,” she was acting so indifferently. 

Her lover was of course in ecstasies. He 
had never doubted her for a moment; but 
his triumph was none the less to hear from 
herself that she was willing to share his for- 
tune whatever it might be. How he was to 
support her he did not know; but his exul- 
tation was too great to be disturbed by a 
thought which the life that he had hitherto 
led entirely prevented his being able to 
bring home to himself. A man who has 
never known what it is to want for anything, 
has great faith in the bounty of Fortune. 
To couple his own name with that of want, is 
as practically impossible as to seriously and 
really couple it with that of death, How- 
ever it may be in metaphysics, no one can, 
in the actual world of fact, imagine what he 
has never known. Now Hugh had never 
in his life known what it was to want a 
hundred pounds without being able to get 
it; so that, @ fortiori, to realise the probable 
want of a dinner for two, was entirely ont 
of the question. Rich in love and strength, 
utterly ignorant of what poverty means, he 
even looked forward to all the pleasures 
of necessary toil, and forgot to consider the 
wearing pains and bitter disappointments 
that accompany it with no less certainty. 
And surely, so it seemed to him, the strength 
and energy that had sufliced to make him 
the best man of his inches in all shire, 
and in Cambridge to boot, would suffice to 
clear a path through the world that should 
be just broad enough for himself and one 
other, There was time enough yet to de- 
termine the precise manner in which he 
should exert it, and, at least for the present 
evening, sufficient unto the day was the evil 
thereof. Of course, Angélique had no need 
to indulge in gloomy anticipations. She 
would indeed be but a bungler if Miss Clare 
did not die in ignorance not only of the en- 
gagement, but of the marriage also. She 
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knew her own power over her lover; and as 
he was honest and unsuspicious, she was not 
afraid of losing it. Besides, is it not the 
duty of a good wife to guard her husband's 
interests when he is inclined to destroy 
them? This part of her duty, at all events, 
she was resolved to fulfil to the letter. 

The result of her resolution was, that not 
very long after the début of Miss March- 
mont the following paragraph appeared in 
the * Trumpet :” — 

**Mr. H. Lester, M. P. for Denethorp, 
has accepted the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. Mr. M. Warden of Denethorp 
has issued an address, in which he professes 
himself a supporter of the Government, and 
will, in case of a contest, be influentially 
supported. It is not improbable that Mr. 
Prescot, who unsuccessfully contested the 
borough at the last general election, will 
appear once more in the field.” , 

oor Angélique! She seemed to have 
turned out but a female Alnaschar after all. 
The future Mrs. Lester of Earl’s Dene, La- 
dy Lester of Earl’s Dene, Countess of Dene- 
thorp, and heaven knows what besides, 
woke up to find herself Mrs. Lester of no- 
where, the wife of a disinherited man who 





had not even a profession to fall back upon. 
Added to this, she had the mortification of 
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seeing that she had been duped most cruel- 
ly. Had it not been for Warden's advice, 
for Warden’s suggestions, she would still 
have been safe; and who but he could have 
betrayed her secret to Miss Clare? The 
question, ** Cui bono?” was only too appli- 
cable in its proper sense. It was certainly 
not herself, and it was as certainly not her 
husband, for the letter which he had writ- 
ten to his aunt upon his marriage she had 
taken care should not leave London; so 
that, as it turned out, she had herself made 
matters worse by causing Miss Clare to 
think that her nephew had endeavoured to 
deceive her. 

Hugh was infinitely distressed, not by the 
loss of Earl’s Dene, but by this final proof 
that she who had been a mother to him all 
his life had withdrawn herself from him for- 
ever; for if she had loved him as a mother, 
he felt towards her as a son, and his dis- 
tress was embittered by her complete si- 
lence. It needed all his happiness in the 
possession of Angélique, and all his con- 
sciousness of having done what was right 
and honourable, to reconcile him to this 

eat loss. As to Warden, now that the 

eld was clear, he was more than ever 
haunted by the thought, ‘‘If it were not for 
Marie!” 





Tue Fenian invasion of Canada was a bubble 
which broke at the first prick of the sword, — 
to the great disappointment of the disaffected 
Trish papers, which broke out into premature 
raptures, though the Fenian Generals were at 
that very moment in prison, and the disbanded 
volunteers creeping back starved and crestfallen 
to their homes. ‘The American Government has 
acted with perfect good faith and with consider- 
able promptitude in the matter. Generals 
UO’ Neill and Gleeson have been arrested and are 
in prison, awaiting their trial for the breach of 
the Neutrality Laws, The English General Lind- 
say has thanked the Canadian troops for their 
gallant services, — they did all that was necessa- 
ry well enough, but that was next to nothing, — 
and with rather bad taste has told them that what 
the American Government did was of no use; 
that ‘‘ they did not prevent the Fenians from 
entering your country, and gallantly your Mili- 
tia alone did the work.’’ That, begging General 
Lindsay’s pardon, is nonsense. What the Amer- 
ican proclamation and the American troops and 
the action of the Executiae did do, was to con- 
vince the Fenian invaders that they would re- 
ceive no support or food or countenance from 
the American side of the border, and this, un- 
der the circumstances, was everything. To 





whatever cause it may be due, the American 
Government certainly seems to be able to exe- 
cute the Neutrality Laws more promptly and 
efficiently than our own. Spectator. 


** An English Colonist ’’ writes to the Times 
to say that Lord Granville has sold a British 
colony, Gambia, to the French Government 
without consul‘ing Parliament. The statement 
is, of course, utterly incredible, as the Home 
Secretary might just as well sell the Orkneys, 
but it is very minute. The writer says that 
about 1st May the Minister of the Interior of 
Senegal arrived in the Gambia, and informed 
the people that they had all been sold for some 
territory near Sierra Leone, a statement con- 
firmed by the Goveror-in-Chief, Sir Arthur Ken- 
nedy. ‘The people are wild at their prospects, 
and ready to submit to any taxation rather than 
be surrendered to France. As the trade is worth 
some half-million a year, perhaps some mercan- 
tile Member of Parliament will ask Mr. Monsell 
how the story came to be invented, and whether 
the Office considers the British Colonies its pri- 
vate property. Spectator. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ADAM AND MALLY. 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH FARM-LIFE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO AGREE. 


Matty GILHaizE was a bride undergoing 
the ordeal of being cried (proclaimed) with 
her fellow-servant, Adam Urquhart, on three 
suécessive Sabbaths in their parish kirk. In 
the meantime, bride and bridegroom con- 
tinued in their places at farm service on the 
same farm, and did their duty as custom and 
a sense of right enabled them, little moved 
by the jeers and gibes of their fellow-ser- 
vants. ‘ 

Mally Gilhaize’s history will tell her cha- 
racter as it grew: one has only to describe 
her person as she lived and worked — for to 
Mally to live was to work —in the noon of 
her life; rest, except what was inevitable, 
was self-indulgent, weak, unworthy. Mally 
would have ‘‘ thought shame” to rest when 
she could work, unless on the Sabbath day, 
and then it was not so much rest as worship. 
Mally was a big woman, square for her 
height. Her forehead was low and not 
broad ; she was well, almost richly, coloured, 
dark-haired and dark-browed, with grey 
eyes fully opened, and looking you full in 
the face, but having a certain fixedness in 
their gaze. She had a firm mouth, showing 
when she spoke even, broad, white teeth. 
Her ordinary dress was scrupulously clean 
and whole and scrupulously unbright- 
ened by adornment. It consisted of 
a linen jacket, a dark petticoat, a coarse, 
wide apron, thrown on or off as required or 
not. Her clean-made feet and ankles re- 
mained bare, save in winter, when they were 
invested in large and hideous hairy woollen 
stockings and clamping shoes. Her abun- 
dant hair was covered always with a close 
yet voluminous white cap. Her extraordi- 
nary dress was Quaker-like in severe sim- 
plicity ; a dark woollen or calico gown with 
tight high body and tight sleeves to the 
wrist, a neckerchief to the chin, the same 
white cap — it might be of finer material — 
in the house and on every out-of-doors ex- 
pedition, except to the kirk, when Mally 
wore a coarse straw bonnet with a deep- 
toned riband strapping it down, which lasted 
for years. Mally’s wardrobe, whether for 
summer or winter, admitted only of a single 
variation from this rule, and it was not made 
on the occasion of kirn, New-Year’s feast, 
christening, wedding — no, not of her own. 
Mally would be wed, if she ever should be 
wed, in a pea-bloom or earth-brown woollen 
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gown. But on the sacrament Sabbaths, 
when she was ‘‘going forward” to the 
Lord’s Table, Mally walked a vestal in white 
from head to foot. 

There was little grace or graciousness 
about Mally,she was too set and stiff for 
either, but she had an air of homely dignity 
and beneficence. She bore a distant resem- 
blance to Goethe’s Dorothea. 

In her early days, Mally was not a singular 

erson of her age and class. She was a douce 
ass where others were glaikit ( giddy ), but 
there were many douce lasses to be seen 
then at kirk and market, as there were 
_ among the sons of men in the time of 
nak. 

Adam Urqubart — Adam of the bothy — 
by whom Mally had been courted, and with 
whom she had gone so far as to be cried, 
was five years older than she,a man of 
thirty, rather advanced in years for a bache- 
lor ploughman, but he had waited discreetly 
till he should attain the rank of foreman be- 
fore he changed his estate. He was scarcely 
a comely man, unless to those who accept 
the outward expression of rough sincerity 
and vigour for comeliness. His fifteen years 
of holding a plough and driving a cart had 
bowed and rounded his back till his height 
was lost, and he looked short for a man be- 
side Mally for a woman. He was swarthy 
in complexion, with great growing bristles 
rendering coarse his cheeks and chin for six 
days out of seven. His jaw was too marked, 
his eyes were too sunken, yet the eyes were 
honest eyes when one could look into them, 
and could gleam with a man’s repressed 
ardour, and the mouth, while it was not a 
sensual mouth, could smile with a man’s 
kindness. There was nothing treacherous, 
nothing essentially cruel in Adam’s physiog- 
nomy. He was a sturdy fellow, and to be 
relied on, though he was difficult to deal 
with, and needed a light, firm hold on him; 
not that he was vicious, looking at him in 
the light of a horse, but he was desperately 
opinionative, like most one-sided, self-made 
beasts and men, and without question as 
stubborn as ten mules. His dress was the 
ordinary ploughman’s dress, on which the 
alteration is only in a few details. His 
corduroy breeches were knee-breeches, and 
were met by long ‘‘rig and fur” ( ridge 
and furrow) blue worsted stockings, his 
bonnet was the original broad blue bonnet, 
and he was addicted to enormous owerlays 
(cravats). 

How Adam and Mally, two mortals self- 
contained, self-sufficing, stuck-up (allow 
them one grievous perilous failing in com- 
mon; they had also in common many great 
virtues, as their master and mistress, 
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neighbours and kindred, could have tes- 
tified), condescended to hanker after each 
ether, yield to each other's influence, 
promise themselves to each other, is a 
mystery. There is no explanation of 
it save in that other mystery and mix- 
ture of law and frowardness — human 
nature. Possibly, even at the old farm 
of Hayston — an Arcadia of simplicity, fru- 
gality, and disciplined self-denial to a Ly- 
¢urgus or a Johannes Calvinus — there was 
something a-missing which awoke a yeara- 
ing in these two hearts — quiet, calm, stout 
in their fervour — a fervour of faith and du- 
ty. There had been needs in which Mally, 
eapable and contented as she was, could not 
do all for herself, and could not leave any- 
thing undone without a sigh and a sniff of 
dissatisfaction. There had been wants 
which Adam, Spartan as he was and dexter- 
ous with the hardly acquired skill of a man 
driven to his own resources, could neither 
supply nor deny without a groan and a 
grunt of disgust. Mally must have milked 
wicked cows which would not be ‘* gentle to 
her,” and which, in spite of her courage for 
&@ woman, caused her woman’s heart to quail 
when there was no all-powerful, undaunted 
*“*man body” to take up his station in the 
straw or the grass, and hold the head ever 
ready to butt and the hoof ever prone to 
fling. Mally must have gone morning and 
evening in summer to do her milking in the 
pasture fields, and when she carried home 
the ** race” of brimming pails, though she 
used a gird or hoop and had muscular arms, 
still these arms must have ached again for a 
man’s strength to help her on with her bur- 
den along the weary road of half a mile. 
Mally must have stripped the cherry tree 
and the pear tree iy their seasons, must have 
elimbed ladders and scrambled across open, 
half-rotten couples or joists, on hay stacks, 
and in barns after erratic hens’ nests. 
Mally must have walked on errands to the 
next village past kirk and kirk-yard on 
dark winter no less than gloaming summer 
nights, and Mally was as superstitious as 
she was godly. Mally must also have at- 
tended, if she would not get the cold 
shoulder for being unsocial, little festivities 
in her circle, and been pursued and perse- 
cuted as fair game by the lighter men and 
women whom her reserve and discretion 
rebuked, if she had not a formidable cham- 
pion and protector—and Mally was in- 
tensely proud, though she hid her disposi- 
tion jealously from herself and others, for 
it is not only a deadly sin in a Christian 
but a tremendous blunder and crime in a 
peasant to peasants. 

As for Adam he dropped the buttons off 
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his sark and boggled horribly in sewing 
them on again. His stockings which his 
mother knitted for him, became riddles in 
the intervals between the old and the new 
instalments. Darn his best, he darned 
such knots and lumps on his heels and toes 
that the pilgrims with the unboiled peas in 
their shoes had an easy progress compared 
with Adam. Unluckily men could not go 
bare-footed to the plough, as women 
‘** linked” about the Godice, the poultry 
yard, the bleaching green, in their trifling 
avocations. Adam was as hardy and tough 


a fellow as any in the parish, but he was 
exposed in its full brunt to a calendar the 
changes of which are rung in the proverb: 


The first day it was wind and weet, 
The second day it was snaw and sleet, 
The third day it was sic a freeze 

It stuck the birds’ nebs to the trees. 


In addition, Adam was scorched by what 
sun was going between whiles. He was 
nourished and housed like an ancient, with 
the constitution of a modern Briton. He 
could have defied a Hercules in the same 
circumstances not to have ailments now 
and again. Adam’s head ached, and his 
mother was four parishes off from caring 
for and comforting him. He had a fever 
of cold, and a rebellion against his coarse 
fare, and he bad no man or woman either 
to mind his shivering or to boil, bake, brew 
with fond anxiety to feed him with the food 
convenient for him and for which his sorely- 
strained body was craving. There was a 
greater trial in store for Adam’s philoso- 
phy. His pair of horses, his two familiar 
friends — not servants —the trust he had 
been proud to hold since he was a haflin 
(half boy, half man), the pride of his proud 
heart, very nearly what an Arab’s horse is 
to achild of the desert, what a Red Indian's 
dog is to the wild hunter, Adam’s horses — 
Diamond and Bab-at-the-Bowster — were 
liable to sickness, even as Adam was, lost 
their sleekness, hung their heads, pawed 
and stamped with unrest, shook and went 
from their oats in turn. Adam was re- 
duced to distress verging on despair. In 
such an extremity woman was revenged, 
for Adam with all his will and all the skill 
of a fair amount of practice could not con- 
coct drinks and mashes for his patients 
with the perfection of consistency and tem- 
perature that a silly woman could attain by 
sheer instinct. 

The old foreman’s house was joined to 
the old farm-house of Hayston, and formed 
with it one of the sides of the loan. On 
the opposite side were the rude offices, 
flanked by the round tower of the pigeon- 
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house, while the double row of stacks 
served as a grand avenue or mall. In her 
maiden service Mally lived next door to 
her future home. She might personally 
overlook every addition and improvement 
which Adam, always bent on making the 
best of his possessions, was instituting even 
now ‘‘after hours ” with the necessary per- 
mission, but exposed to the somewhat sar- 
donic contemplation and comment of the 
present tenants, vice whom, as transferred 
to another farm and master, Adam and 
Mally were to be promoted. 

Adam’s efforts at an increase of con- 
venience were not all for his own benefit. 
He did contrive a stand behind the door 
for his chest, and knocked up a shelf above 
the fire for his hooks—his old, well- 
cared-for school Bible and a few more 
volumes. He held these books in high 
esteem, more out of a respect for knowl- 
edge in the abstract, and as religious 
elements and tokens of respectability, than 
as means of study. Adam could read, 
write, and cipher tolerably well as became 
a parish school boy, but he was no genius 
of a student in hodden grey. Reading in 
the concrete beyond ‘‘ a chapter,” a roup 
bill, an old newspaper account of an acci- 
dent or a crime —the last more difficult to 
compass because he did not know what was 
coming — sent this son of the soil.soundly 
to sleep. But Mally might also feast her 
eyes, and did shyly regale them by watch- 
ing, so short a way off, her bridegroom 
measuring, with his corduroy-clad arm for 
an ell-wand and his thumb for one of its 
inches, the space of the wall in order that 
he might select the best spot for her 
wheel, in the era of domestic spinning. 
She prized still more than this planning or 
that of a second ledge for her water stoup 
and solitary specimens of pot and pan, 
since Mally, though practical, was not 
utterly prosaic, a nail which Adam knocked 
into the plaster just over the little window, 
to be ready for Mally’s bird cage. Mally 
had a partiality fur birds, while Adam’s 
speciality in the matter of taste lay in 
flowers. The gruff, taciturn man loved, 
while he blushed for his love, a flower. 

Mally’s wheel and stoup were in the 
glory of new wood at the wheel-wright’s 
and cooper’s. Mally had been occupied 
in the evenings for weeks making and 
marking the sheets and blankets which she 
had first spun. The master of Hayston 
had undertaken to fill Mally’s girnel, 
doubling for that purpose Adam’s allow- 
ance of meal and potatoes. The mistress 
had presented her favourite servant with 
her wedding gown, the young mistress, the 
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thirteen years old daughter of the house, 
had danced about Mally with Mally’s 
wedding cap. The farm servants, Sandy 
and Geordie, Mysie and Girzie, were com- 
ing forward with their offerings of mouse- 
traps and pincushions. Mally and Adam 
were not immensely popular, but it would 
have boded ill, both to giver and receiver, 
to prove churlish, not to do as one would 
be done by in pouring into the lap of the 
bride the customary gifts when marriage, 
like death, hushed discord. It was Adam's 
privilege and duty to bestow the crimson 
plaid, worked (that is, with the pattern 
woven into the texture), which was thence- 
forth to enwrap Mally’s matronly shoulders, 
that as maidenly shoulders had been igno- 
rant of further protection than the ‘* body ” 
of her gown. Mally acknowledged grate- 
fully that Adam had not spared her, or 
rather himself, when he spent thus a por- 
tion of the savings of his wages. 

Adam was a hard-fisted man in general ; 
it was a mercy that he knew how to open 
his hand on occasions, so that Mally’s filled- 
in plaid was the admiration and envy of 
her gossips. In no woman was the love of 
dress, other than suitable, substantial 
dress, less ingrained; still Mally bad the 
feelings of her kind, and loved Adam the 
better for his bounty and for the sacrifice 
which the bounty had cost him. 

It was within a fortnight and an odd day 
or two of Mally’s marriage and of Martin- 
mas. ‘The blended dowiness and mirth of 
the final ingathering of the crop, and the 
iresh slaughter of a mart (‘‘ head” of cat- 
tle), were stamped this year at Hayston with 
the inevitable heartiness, the important con- 
sciousness of an approaching wedding at 
the farm-town. Every introductory act of 
the drama had been played out happily. 
The grey Martinmas sky did not threaten 
the humble, valiant pair and the peasant 
home sure and safe in its lowliness. Adam 
and Mally were in high health and in the 
prime of their years; and all their rela- 
tions (‘* still,” sensible people, like the couple 
themselves) were consenting to the union. 


CHAPTER If. 
TWO FALL OUT. 


LovE is a charm, and led the lovers, led 
the whole world of Hayston a charmed life 
during the first week after Adam and 
} Mally had publicly proclaimed by the me- 
lodious mouth of the precentor that there 
was a purpose of marriage between them, 
** for the first time,” the first time being 
that of the proclamation, and not of the 





purpose. A second time the round and 
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rosy man of psalms and paraphrases, and 
of ancient ballants and Allan Ramsay’s 
songs in the harvest field and the barn and 
his own meal mill, shouted forth what re- 
bounded like spent shot, and a certain 
waste of words within the whitewashed 
walls of the kirk, information which had 
become ** stale, flat, and unprofitable” news 
to the congregation. Only the wild lassie 
Jeannie Fernie was as ready as ever to draw 
down on herself a rebuke by giggling irre- 
a facing right round and poking 
er bare head into the bucht bebind, where 
those self-contained, pragmatic sheep of 
the fold, Adam Urquhart and Mally Gil- 
haize, were in their places among the other 
Hayston servants. According to strictest 
Presbyterian usage they kept the Sabbath 
by waiting on the acts of public worship, 
singing in a growling bass and a piping 
treble, praying and listening to the sermon 
as they best might, while they sat out 
doggedly the crying of their marriage. 

Then the first objection to the marriage 
arose in the tiniest little tift between two 
big, reasonable, attached creatures. 

One night Adam had carried Mally’s 
lantern and milk-pails, though it was only 
from the byre aslant the loan when the 
kye were in the house. Mally had not de- 
murred, although the distance was so short 
that the aid was norelief worth speaking of 
to her, while the lending of it afforded an 
opportunity for broad, roaring laughter to 
the remaining company of servants loiter- 
ing about and coming up behind the 
couple. These women were not so devot- 
edly squired, those men were simply in 
search of the measures of milk to be ap- 
portioned for their supper, or in conde- 
scending acceptance of the mixed gossip 
of the byre, before they should retire in a 
purely masculine conclave, like their higher- 
born brethren of billiard and smoking 
rooms, to the gossip of the stable. But 
Mally, though she was a little calculating, 
and had a false horror of being spoken of 
and laughed at (the only false thing about 
her), was also fond of Adam, so she 
walked an idle lady, suffering Adam to be 
a little fussy and oppressive in his atten- 
tions. Doubtless she was cognizant of the 
truth, and took comfort from it, that the 
offence was the result of an abnormal con- 
dition on the part of Adam, and was by 
no means likely to prove inveterate, so as 
to render the couple permanently ridi- 
culous. : 

But Adam was daft this night, as a bride- 
groom twice cried may well be. After the 
horse suppering, and his own suppering, 
hardly daintier than that of his charge, when 
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douce folks were in bed or on their way 
to that result, he tapped at the kitchen 
window, the doors being bolted and barred 
by this time, with a modest request, Would 
Mally admit him to sit with her for an 
hour, and bring in the night by the fire 
gathered and ‘‘happed” (tucked in and 
— on the back as a mother ‘* haps” 
er children)? or as the night was fine 
and not too frosty, would Mally open the 
door and stand in the doorway for the same 
space of time with him, watching till the 
moon rose ? 

There was the excuse for Adam that the 
custom to which he wished to conform was 
universal in his class; Mally’s compliance 
with his requirement involved no impropri- 
ety or imprudence according to the common 
standard, nay, Mally had watched and 
brought in the night with Adam at the 
hearth and by the door before now without 
adream of harm. But Mally did not choose 
to watch with Adam this night, although 
he had, or supposed he had, something 
particular to say to her. Where was the 
use, she asked herself, of the two waking 
and watching yet again, when they were to 
belong to each other so soon? It would 
be a culpable waste of a peat fire and an 
oil lamp, and Mally was no more waste- 
ful of her master and mistress’s fuel and 
light than of her own property. The door- 
way was draughty, and standing in it for 
so much as ten minutes at night might cost 
Mally a stiff neck and a swollen face (as if 
Mally were not stiff-necked and swollen 
enough with conceit) so shortly before her 
marriage. Above all, where was the need 
for the risk? Mally did not believe in the 
need. 

No, Mally could not, would not grant the 
prayer of Adam’s petition. She was just 
going to say her pravers and go to bed, 
like a sober-minded maiden and she coun- 
selled Adam to do the same. And Adam 
complied with the counsel, after some par- 
leying and remonstrating — Adam complied 
in dudgeon, and what was worse, with a 
wounded, aggrieved feeling against Mally. 

The dudgeon was gone by the sunrise, 
for Adam was slow to wrath, and all the 
more frightfully implacable in wrath when 
it came; but the wounded, aggrieved feeling 
lingered and rankled. There was a some- 
thing — the shadow of a shade of difference 
in the peace and sunshine of the footing on 
which the lovers stood towards each other 


Mally was sensible of 
the difference, and resented rather than re- 
gretted it, whether she had the right or not. 

However, Adam was passionately in love 
with Mally ; there was plenty of passion in 


from that night. 
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the man, curbed and stamped down as it\er and the friends whom she would have 


was, and by the close of the second week 
which saw Mally and Adam bride and 
bridegroom, the gossamer cobweb that had 
come between them had all but vanished in 
air. 

On the eve of the third prociamation 
Sabbath, Adam and Mally, holding their 
heads so erect, stumbled into another pit- 
fall more rugged, deeper, worse to get out 
of than what had preceded it. 

It was not the bride’s and the bride- 
groom’s Sabbath out, but there were ac- 
commodating neighbours at such a crisis, 
and Adam, without previous consultation, 
ordained bull-headedly that he and Mally 
should get up at daybreak, set out on the 
support of the lightest of breakfasts, and 
walk till far on in the afternoon to reach 
his mother’s particular ‘‘ cotton” (row of 
cottages), from which they could not re- 
turn till the small hours of the following 
morning. 

Mally opened her great gray eyes, 
hardened all over her square height, and 
distinctly declined the expedition. It was 
Sabbath-breaking in her eyes. She did not 


desire to throw the necessary work of her 
last Sabbath in seryice on a neighbour 
whom she could not hope to pay back in 
kind, though Adam might still have it in his 


power to relieve the man who fed the 
beasts and looked after the doors in Adam’s 
stead. Mally’s own mother, who lived 
near Hayston, had promised to look in 
upon her daughter after kirk time, to give 
her good advice, perhaps silently to look 
at her, though certainly not to kiss or crv 
over her. The long road to travel, which 
Adam was so regardless as to think of, even 
if the weather were still fine —and who 
could depend on a fair day at Martinmas ? 
(besides the cat was washing her face and 
the peacock had screamed) — would be 
very injurious to Mally’s good clothes. 
Mally could not go to see Adam’s folk in 
other than good clothes. 

Adam argued, urged, scolded after the 
fashion of a turbulent sea furiously attack- 
ing and sullenly retreating from a rock. 
No man likes to be repeatedly thwarted by 
the very person whose pleasure it should be 
to please him. It added a thousand-fold 
to Adam’s provocation, that he had com- 
mitted himself to others before he consulted 
Mally. He had sent by a chance messenger 
word of his intention to his mother, he had 
appointed his fellow-ploughman, Geordie, 
to occupy his — Adam’s — post. 

After all, Adam was to give in and sub- 
mit to Mally’s disobliging starchedness and 
obduracy. He was to disappoint his moth- 





called together to welcome him and his 
bride; he was to be laughed at by the en- 
tire town of Hayston. The moment Mally’s 
rebellion sprouted out, Adam received a 
dig in the ribs from Geordie. ‘‘ Tak tent, 
Adam, that the grey mear dinna prove the 
better horse. Nae doubt Mally will rin 
nane but a gude gate, wi’ the bit atween 
her teeth, but some men would prefer a less 
masterfu’ mear — and wife.” Mally ought 
to have had regard for Adam’s credit, and 
her own imvolved in his, ought to have 
built them up instead of casting them down. 

Adam spoke some bitter words and de- 
parted alone to his mother’s. Mally kept 
house at Hayston, with a heart that knew its 
own soreness and was not without its chill 
dismay. Notwithstanding Mally was a 
bride, nothing could alter that fact, and by 
this recurring Sabbath a week nearer to 
being awwe. The precentor would cry the 
couple sonorously the third time though 
Adam and Maily were not there to hear, 
and before the next Sabbath —why the 
next Sabbath would be the Sabbath of 
Mally’s kirking in Adam’s crimson plaid, the 
kirking of her life. 

But what if Adam would not speak to 
Mally when he came back on Monday ? 

It was the faintest, most foolish qualm 
arising out of Mally’s own heart, for she 
did not say a word to her mother, yet it cost 
Mally, who rarely shed tears, a brief shower 
of crystal drops surreptitiously shed, and 
wiped away as soon as shed with her apron. 
Mally migh: shed these tears, they were the 
last she would shed for Adam Urquhart. 

There were but four days between Mon- 
day and Adam and Mally’s wedding-day, 
which like that of other working men and 
women was pushed to the extreme verge of 
the week that it might be celebrated on the 
half holiday of a Saturday. It was there- 
fore pressingly incumbent on Adam that he 
should speak to Mally on his return, and he 
did speak to her the first time he saw her, 
while he still looked soiled, jaded, and to 
tell the truth cankered in temper. 

To Mally’s amazement and indignation 
Adam made a late, abrupt announcement 
that he had settled their wedding should be 
a penny wedding. 

Penny weddings, or weddings where vol- 
unteer guests brought each his or her con- 
tribution to the entertainment, instead of 
its expense being defrayed jointly by the 
bridegroom and the bride, were still in 
vogue and still reckoned respectable. 

But it may be guessed how unpalatable 
penny weddings were to Mally Gilhaize, 
and how she resented, as next to an unpar- 
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donable affront, the proposal of a penny 
wedding in her own case. 

The idea had been three-fourths bred in 
Adam’s brain by ill humour, and the fourth 
share in it owed its origin to the niggardli- 
ness latent in him, and farther developed in 
his folk with whom he had been in consulta- 
tion. 

But Mally refused point-blank to be a 
party in Adam’s plan; refused with such 
scorn and acrimony as she had not ex- 
_— for his ill-judged scheme of visiting 

is mother. If Adam had taken no pains 
to dress up his ungraceful amendment to 
the celebration of their marriage, Mally 
did not soften her rejection of it and her 
disgust at its nature. 

** You may be married ony way you like, 
Adam Urquhart; but I'll never stand up at 
a penny wedding, and gin I were to demean 
mysell, my folk wouldna bear o’t.” 

Adam was no liberal-minded, temperate 
and tolerant man to balance nice questions 
of authority before and after marriage. It 
was with him Mally would not stand up, it 
was with him that she spoke of demeaning 
herself. If she cared for anybody save her- 
self, it was for her folk, aud she put them 
in the balance against him, and made him 
go down before them, while the manner of 
her reception of his will was the summing- 


up of a lengthened list of slights and indig- 


nities. All Adam’s worse traits were 
strongly acted upon and rendered dominant. 
The savage in the man was seen in the black 
gloom of his brow and the fierce set of his 
teeth. 

**You are a haughty hizzie,” he said 
hoarsely ; ‘* you are no’ the wife for a poor 
man like me; you may m-rry how or when 
you like for me, from this day.” 

Mally met his defiant gaze with an an- 
swering glare from those fixed grey eyes of 
hers and the two turned away. It was not 
till Mally was behind the haystack that she 
wrung her hands in consternation and 
uttered a short, sharp cry, ‘‘ Wae’s me.” 

**Mally,” said the mistress of Hayston 
the same night, ‘* your master and me ha’e 
come to the conclusion as you and Adam 
ha’e been two gude servants, and as Adam 
is to continue in our service (and I'm sure 
you'll aye be ready to lend me a helping 
hand wi’ the sheet and the blanket washings, 
and the carpet shakings — you ken me well 
enough to be aware you'll no lose a’ by that, 
Mally), we'll give you and Adam for being 
gude bairns, and your friends on your ac- 
count, your marriage tea and supper — that 
is, if you choose to be married in this house, 
and will accept the compliment at our 
hands.” 
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‘*Thank you, mem,” answered Mally 
briefly, shutting her eyes in giddy sickness 
for once in her life. 

The motherly mistress was a little disap- 
pointed, and could not help thinking that 
Mally was not very grateful for so distin- 
guished a mark of favour. 

Mally was writhing under the pang which 
comes from the despairing conviction ‘*‘ too 
late,” and with the remembrance how she 
had conveyed back that very afternoon to 
Adam, to the sepulchre of his kist, the 
brave crimson plaid. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHO WILL SPEAK THE FOREMOST WORD? 


Tue quarrel which was talked of by more 
than one generation, had broken out, blazed 
up, and, unlike most fires, continued to 
smoulder for nearly the quarter of a cen- 
tury. Adam and Mally Nad made them- 
selves a marvel, the gazing-stocks of the 
country side in the beginning. That might 
be a reason why the couple stayed on ser- 
vants on the same farm of Hayston, not 
only failing to lose sight of each other, but 
coming perpetually incontact. Their stub- 
bornness and selfishness might be mixed up 
with the fact. Neither would give the other 
the satisfaction of thinking that he or she 
had cost him or her a good place — which 
good servants were wont to cling to tena- 
ciously so long as they were in service. It 
was a boast then of many a ci-devant reso- 
lute and patient ploughman and maid-servant 
that their first place had been their last, 
until they had learnt to care for children, 
animals, land, as if these had been the ser- 
vants’ own. Yet another motive might lurk 
under the persistency with which the pair 
kept alive the association which linked them 
together by not separating as wide apart as 
the poles, putting sea and shore and crowds 
of strange faces between them. In the love 
to hatred turned it is possible there was a 
morbid appetite for the sight and. the sound 
of each other. But only a Yorkshire, a 
Cumberland, or a Scotch lad and lass could 
have lived the experience out, perhaps not 
many besides Adam and Mally. 

At Hayston Adam Urquhart and Mally 
Gilhaize abode month after month and year 
after year, serving each other, for their 
faithful service to their master and mistress 
demanded the sacrifice, silently. Their 
companions whispered and glanced, bat 
from the first they laid no trains and played 
no tricks to break the deathlike silence be- 
tween Adam and Mally, or to draw them, 
in any untoward fashion for their circum- 
stances, together again. The weight of 
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resentment, the depth of sullenness which 
the man and the woman evolved fairly 
awed their blustering, rattling, half-childish 
neighbours. Adam and Mally were let 
alone —that last fearful sentence pro- 
nounced on unrepentant transgressors. 
Not even Mrs. Fernie dared to speak of tke 
one to the other. As for Jeannie, passing 
from thoughtless girlhood into thoughtful 
womanhood, the spectacle of such enmity, 
so provoked, positively scared her. ‘* It is 
fearsome, mother,” Jeannie would say, stop- 
ping her sewing and indulging in day- 
dreams by the window or the fire; ‘‘ they 
liked each other once, they'll like each other 
again if ever they get to heaven, or will they 
stand aloof there, think you?” 

If all the inhabitants of Hayston had been 
as imaginative as Jeannie Fernie had grown, 
the two unreconciled foes might have been 
able to cast a repellent gloom over the open, 
wholesome day of rural life. But the agri- 
cultural race, superiors and _inferiors, 

roved largely practical, and even Jeannie 
in her youthful fancies was ordinarily very 
much occupied with her own important con- 
cerns. The Hayston world could exist, 
flourish, and become hardened, and toa 
certain extent unconscious of a constant 
nightmare in its presence. The punishment 
fell justly on the offenders—and how among 
other galling elements the flouting notorie- 
ty which light women crave ate like rust 
into the soul of the proudest of proud peas- 
ant women ! 

Adam’s and Mally’s ‘* sticks,” as Mrs. 
Fernie had named their pieces of furniture 
without any intention of disparaging them, 
had been taken back by the mechanics who 
had furnished the articles, unaccustomed as 
wheelwright or cooper was to such bride's 
and bridegroom’s vagaries, on the payment 
ofa small forfeit. Adam’s folk and Mally’s 
felk had alike looked on the proceedings 
aghast and aggrieved, but had not ventured 
to interfere with their formidable relatives. 
The mousetrap, pincushion, &c., had been 
returned to their respective donors — a pro- 
cess which had moved a soft-hearted woman 
or two to tears. Mally had retained her 
wedding gown and cap because they were 
of no moment to Mrs. Fernie and Miss 
Jeannie, neither would it be acceptable to 
Mally’s old and young mistress to have their 
gifts back. The former bade Mally lay the 
unlucky apparel by, and Mally laid it 
shrouded in a towel at the foot of her kist, 
as Adam had stuffed the crimson plaid to 
the foot of his, where their fingers rarely 
fell on them. 

The foreman’s house had to be ‘‘ wared” 
with a grudge from Mrs. Fernie on Adam 
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because he was the foreman, but he lived in 
it as he had lived in the bothy, more ascetic- 
ally and austerely indeed, for it was a lone- 
ly as well as a sordid life with no end in 
view. 

Adam might have married to spite Mally : 
he was a hard-working, sober man, a good 
worldly match in his degree. 

Mally might have married to put out her 
malice on Adam, for she would have made a 
good wife notwithstanding her pride, which 
she had so closely disguised that her neigh- 
bours called it temper, and did not avoid 
and rail at her for it. Adam and Mally 
might have married another bride and bride- 
groom, but they did not so marry. 

In the bustle of Mally’s active duties, go- 
ing about the house, going about the yard, 
she was never out of sight of the home which 
should have been hers, not a day out of 
sight of the man who in quaint German and 
Scotch phrase was to have been her ** man.” 
She saw the foreman’s house with the Feb- 
ruary snows drifting up its little window, 
summoning before the mind, by dint of con- 
trast, the cosie hearth beside which there 
had once been found a place for Mally’s 
wheel — Mally could have pointed to within 
half an inch of the spot selected — while 
above the snowed-up windows was still fast- 
ened the nail for the cage of a bird which 
had moulted and replumed itself, and sung in 
season and out of season till it had died a 
bird’s natural sudden death, Mally saw 
the same house glittering in the golden June 
and July mornings, when cocks were crow- 
ing, larks carolling, and white convolvuluses 
hanging their trumpets over the hedge of 
Adam’s yard. 

Mally fed the fanners with Adam when 
the roar of the March wind silenced the beat 
of the machine, and rushing in below the 
closed door and by the keyhole, caused the 
chaff to dance upon the barn floor. Adam 
bound to Mally’s shearing as the best band- 
ster to the best shearer during the long day, 
among the white bere and the yellow oats 
of the harvest fields. At the shearers’ 
‘leven hours and four hours the two sat in 
the same social ring, and if Adam did not 
reach parched corn to Mally as Boaz did to 
Ruth, this couple ate the same pile of scones 
and touched with their lips the rim of the 
same cog of ale. 

A little later in the season, when the Sep- 
tember air hada touch of keenness in it, 
bringing out the scent of the mint in the 
stubble and the sound of the crack of guns 
and the whirr of partridges’ and pheasants’ 
wings flying before the lairds and their sons 
and guests, Adam built the stacks in the 
yard, and Mally, in her robust womanhood, 
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equal on a pinch to a man’s work, often 
stood on the height of the full corn cart 
and forked sheaves to him. Afterwards, 
when her share of the work was done, while 
her sinews were all strained, her muscles all 
quivering and throbbing with the toil, Mal- 
ly would walk out of the house with a 
straight back and an unflinching gait, and 
hand up to Adam the pitcher with his 
draught, which it was her duty to brew for 
him —a pitcher given without a benison and 
returned without thanks. 

At the milking, summer and winter, Mally 
now carried her pails unrelieved ; her arms 
were more mature and more trained to their 
load; she could cross the long gloaming 
fields without a halt. It was well since she 
had no longer reason to fear delay in her 
progress, or the chaffing (‘‘ jawing” Mally 
named it) of the other lads and lasses on 
out-of-character, ill-timed aid. 

But when Adam was in the field or the 
byre with the other men to get the chief 
sauce to his meals, if any of the kye were 
restive — and Mally as the head woman-ser- 
vant on the farm always milked such kye — 
Adam the leader next to the master, still 
came forward and held each unruly cow’s 
head or foot, to keep her from doing Mally 
harm. Mally was not simply his master’s 
servant, and so like the rest of Mr. Fernie’s 
goods and chattels to be guarded from in- 
jury under Adam’s care, she was a woman 
to be defended by a man. 

Mally bad a mighty control over her na- 
ture, but her hatred was like fire in her 
bones at such a moment, as Adam’s was 
when she held up to him the stack-builder’s 
pitcher. She would rather the brutal horns 
and hoofs had tossed and kicked her. He 
would have preferred if the draught, which 
tasted like gall to his parched palate, had 
been manifest poison, that he might have 

oured it without challenge on the regard- 
ess ground. 

The man and the woman were present in 
company at every feast at Hayston year af- 
teryear. Other neighbours changed places, 
married, died ; Adam and Mally reappeared 
as if they had been petrified in their seats. 
They continued to sit in the same kirk where 
they had been cried and should have been 
kirked, and in whose mouldering corners 
the echoes of the three cryings lingered and 
came back tauntingly to the ears which the 
aging bridegroom and bride strove to close 
against the words. 

In the same servants’ bucht, sometimes 
side by side, Adam and Mally sat or stood 
listening to words of heavenly amnesty and 
Divine forgiveness. They went forward 
when there were set in the kirk the tables of 
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the Lord, who bade a man when he would 
come to God’s altar, and had anything 
against his brother, to leave there his gift 
before the altar, and go and first be recon- 
ciled to his brother and then come and offer 
his gift. Instead, approached this man and 
this woman, having their hearts consumed 
with the grudge which they bore each other, 
did not fear to eat the Master’s bread, and 
did not fall down and give up the ghost in 
the act of daring impiety. 

Changes supplied their test to the faith- 
fulness of the love to hatred turned. In 
the course of years there came to pass a 
day on which Adam, perched on the highest 
step of a high ladder repairing the thatch on 
the roof of an outhouse, missed his footing, 
fell to the ground, and suffered a sufficient 
concussion of the brain to keep him insensi- 
ble for a period of hours. During his in- 
terval of unconsciousness Adam did not lack 
the attendance of women. Among them 
was Mally, experienced and sedate, but 
‘blanched in her ruddiness as Adam was in 
his swarthiness, yet quite as much to be de- 
pended upon in the matter of basin, sponge, 
and bandage as though she were not in a 
waking dream. 

According to most novels, Adam, shut in 
as he was from the outer world, ought to 
have recognized Mally through his closed 
eyelids, and while his powers of observation 
were still in abeyance detected her presence 
by some subtle instinct ; but Adam was only 
a coarse and dull fellow of a ploughman, and 
he had not this inscrutable second sight. 
On his recovery he must have guessed that 
there were women folk about him when he 
was lying helpless, and he might wonder in 
the'sullen recesses of his soul whether Mally 
Gilhaize were one of these women, but he 
never asked in order to make himself sure. 

As for Mally, leaping at a conclusion in 
her woman’s way, she credited that he had 
asked, been answered, and made.no sign, so 
hated yet more for his inflexible sternness 
the man of whom she had thought at odd 
moments, when he was stretched white and 
still’ before her, that she could have taken 
his place and died in his room to raise him 
up to rude health and long life again. 

It was Jeannie Fernie’s turn to be mar- 
ried, and in the expanding, infinitely gentle 
sympathies which belong to great happiness 
(else happiness is not much worth either to 
the possessor or to the world at large), 
Jeannie bethought her tenderly of the last 
marriage which had been in preparation at 
Hayston, and how it had ended with a man 
and a woman’s lives marred. In the light 
and satisfaction of her own heart Jeannie 
| read the curse of blight and barrenness on 
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two other hearts, and comprehended how 
the mere joyful talk of another wedding at 
Hayston must sound to them. She trem- 
bled and yearned—not lest dire discord 
should break in on all the harmonies of her 
own life, for, knowing her lover kind in his 
truth, and herself meek in her loyalty, she 
could not conceive of such desolation as 
their portion. But Jeannie panted to play 
the peace-maker. 

Mally had been ironing a big washing of 
Miss Jeannie’s pretty new clothes and dainty 
fine muslins, and was still engaged in iron- 
ing, when Jeannie crept behind her. 
‘**Mally,” she said, nervously, ‘‘do you 
mind your fine laee cap which I gave you 
when I was a saucy lassie eight years ago? 
Oh! Mally, Mally,” cried Jeannie, holding 
Mally fast by throwing her arms round 
Mally’s waist, braving the hazard of the 
scorching iron, ‘‘ will you never wear that 
cap? Is there nothing that I can say or do 
for you and Adam? Would he mind if my 
Willie spoke to him? I think I eould per- 
suade Willie to try, and Willie is a lawyer 
with a wise and winning tongue. The min- 
ister is nothing to Willie. Then we might 
be married on the same day, Mally, and 
that would break the deed and cover your 
story with ours.” 

** Never, Miss Jeannie!” forbade Mally 
so furiously, as she freed herself, that Jean- 
nie recoiled. ‘*Me to be spoken for to 
Adam Urquhart by another man, be he ser- 
vant or master? I would ha’e the mools 
—_— upon my head sooner.” 

he warm breath of change had no effect 
on that black frost of hate. 

Ten, fifteen years elapsed — Jeannie Fer- 
nie’s children were running about her knees ; 
the master and the mistress of Hayston 
were superannuated in their infirmity. 
Mally wis a middle-aged woman of forty, 
Adam an elderly man of forty-five. Among 
peasants the married women age faster than 
the men, but in compensation the reverse is 
the case with the unmarried women. Mally 
was still firm and vigorous down to teeth 
and hair, with much work in her, though 
there was a weather-worn look about her, 
and hard lines in her full-fleshed, fresh-col- 
oured face ; notwithstanding that her dress 
remained nearly the same, no one would 
have mistaken her for a much younger wo- 
man than she was. Yet if Mally had been 
a happy woman, in her scrupulously-fitting, 
well-preserved clothes, her staid freshness 
and comeliness, which had never depended 
to any great extent on youthful bloom and 
lightness, might have been little impaired. 
A proud honest woman must lose more than 
happiness, she must lose self-respect before 





she can become a haggard slattern in rags. 
Happiness — or let it be called peace — 
however, if it is not the foundation, is the 
copestone of the good looks of a woman of 
forty. 

Mally had the air of a woman who was 
trusted and was worthy of trust: at the 
same time she looked what she was, a 
soured, exacting, what the Scotch call ‘* for- 
bidding,” woman —a woman who would 
neither ask nor grant favour — a woman be- 
fore whom the younger maidservants at 
Hayston either cowered or broke into re- 
volt; flying or flouncing to their tottering 
old mistress, who might sometimes be un- 
reasonable and fretful in her dotage, yet by 
whose decision he? subjects would sooner 
abide than by that of the beggar made a 
porter, who was Mrs. Fernie’s premier. 

But Adam was bent and half lame with 
rheumatism ; it was only by an effort that 
he was able for a full man’s work. His 
hair was quite grizzled — indeed, he looked 
grey all over. If he were a moneyed man, 
as it was reported Adam was, rich enough 
in his assiduous persevering parsimony to 
have leased and stocked a little farm of his 
own, he was far from showing it in his per- 
son or habits. His jacket was faded and 
patched, his shoes clouted, his blue bonnet 
discoloured into green, with the cherry in 
the erown and the tartan belt frayed into 
no possibility of knowing what they had 
represented. His bachelor foreman’s house 
was as cold and comfortless a den as rustic 
Timon of Athens ever took refuge in. He 
showed that a man’s self-respect may exist 
on bare uncouth decency of garment and 
dwelling. He-was a morose saturnine man, 
who for all he was a good servant, a pure . 
liver, a regular church-goer, was rightly 
named by Scotch shrewdness ‘‘ an auld sin- 
ner,” and was shunned as men shun a fam- 
ine. 

The one thing which Adam cherished in 
addition to his sturdy faithful fostering of 
his old master’s possessions was his yard. 
Adam continued to cultivate his yard, and 
not only to plant, ‘‘ fur,” and dig potatoes, 
but to rear in his border a flower or two, 
which he looked at with grim, dim, shy sat- 
isfaction — did not pull or give away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘OUT OF DEATH — LIFE.” 


Death, which had long spared Hayston, 
came at last not for a single visit. The old 
master and mistress died within a few weeks 
of each other in the last year of what had 
been their father’s ninety-nine years’ lease. 
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Their death happened opportunely for the 
entrance of a new tenant. 

This new tenant was a man of new lights 
in everything, holding undoubtedly to the 

roverb that ‘‘new brooms sweep clean.” 

e had been permitted to enter on the 
farm in spring time, just after the old coup- 
le, whose day was over, had passed with 
the lengthening day and the broadening 
light — let good people trust to a longer 
day that should have no night, and to a 
light which as it did not depend on sun or 
moon should know no setting. The new 
tenant’s first act was to dismiss every old 
servant at Whitsunday. It was the best 
season of the year for getting field work if 
it was not the great hiring term, and as 
compensation was given to those servants 
who were engaged for the year, none of 
them had a right to complain. 

None of them did complain, and the 
younger men and women, though they might 
spend a sigh on their old master and mis- 
tress, rather liked the compulsory flitting, 
for the love of change had awakened among 
them. But there were two to whom quit- 
ting Hayston for ever and a day, was like 
breaking up the foundations of their lives 
and tearing up the roots of their being. 
Adam Urqubart and Mally Gilhaize had 
come to Hayston a strapping lad and lass; 
they were leaving it well nigh a carle and 
carline, faded, so faras they could fade, fur- 
rowed with heavy hearts and tempers, from 
which the elasticity was all departed. They 
had dreamt their dream of love and hatred 
there, and what was to become of the life 
that was left them when they should no 
longer see each other daily so as to procure 
fresh supplies of the bitter morsel between 
their teeth? The couple might, indeed, 
take other places on one farm, but that 
could only happen by an unlikely coinci- 
dence. Christian man and woman could 
not be so heathenish, so devoured by ab- 
’ sorbing malice, as to premeditate and carry 
out craftily the arrangement. 

No, there was to be no more glancing 
from beneath the brows at what should have 
been her home by Mally; no more dark 
looks interchanged at milking time; no 
more mocking aid proffered by the one to 
the other; no more sitting, bound by an 
unhallowed spell, in the same bucht in the 
kirk, and going forward having hands foul 
with the blood of each other’s souls to 
handle and taste the memorials of spotless 
Innocence and unfailing Love. 

The winter snow might fall, the summer 
sun might glint on the foreman’s house at 
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| knew nothing and cared nothing for Mally 
and Adam. Mally might toil and trudge, 
Adam limp and ‘grind; it would be miles 
and miles apart, and without the knowledge 
of each other. 

In the listlessness and depression pro- 
duced by the conviction, Mally did not take 
another place, but resolved to go home to a 
widowed sister (Mally’s mother was dead), 
and work with her for her board. The sit- 
uation would be mere idleness to Mally, 
in which she might for the first time in her 
active, robust life, sicken of a vague dis- 
ease, or where her craving energies would 
plague the indifferent, scornful nephews and 
nieces to whom she would be the tyrannous, 
crabbed Aunty Mally. 

Adam, too, though there was no collusion 
between the pair, would not hire himself to 
another master. He took a vacant cottage 
in the vicinity, proposing to live there and 
work at odd jobs tiil he could rent a field 
or two such as his own powers and those of 
a yoking of horses might labour, and thus 
attain the object of peasant ambition — to 
turn cottar-farmer on his own account. But 
with no diligent, careful gude-wife to be 
perpetually looking after house economies, 
and to better his home so as to render it a 
restorer for a breaking down man, or to 
take her share in field work ; with no young, 
vigorous son or daughter to help to hold 
the plough-stock or the sowing-sheet when 
stiffening hands were grown more feckless, 
the chances were against Adam.  Indus- 
trious and sagacious in his own line, pain- 
fully saving as Adam was, he could not fight 
the battle single-handed like a younger, 
abler-bodied man; he would lose his hard- 
won, tightly-griped siller; he might come 
on the parish at last a savage pauper, if he 
did not prefer to starve and die alone —a 
beast’s death. 

It was the night before the term. Adam 
and Mally had withdrawn betimes from the 
‘* foy ” or farewell supper held in the farm- 
house kitchen, and had left their neighbours 
at liberty to linger and enjoy the slightly 
sentimental hilarity, while the two old stag- 
ers worked up what remained to be worked 


' before the household slept and waked in their 


final night at Hayston. 

The kye, what was left of them, were in 
the field, but Mally had a light burden to 
bear compared with what she had often borne 
over the red and white heads of the clover, 
and the May gloaming was not dusk enough 
in its sweetness and serenity to admit of a 





fear of bogles. Though Mally had ceased 
to be haunted by these tormentors, there 


Hayston ; it would be the scene of another | was danger that even the hard, middle-aged 


life history, viewed by stranger eyes that! woman might be assailed by ghosts this 
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night — by the ghost of her own not unten- 
der, true-as-steel young womanhood, and 
the ghost of a man capable of kindness in 
his severity, and passionately fond in the 
contracted, gorged channel of his manhood, 
whom she had gone halves in destroying. 

By a small circumstance enough Mally 
was delivered from these importunate, trou- 
blesome bogles. As she passed what was 
still Adam’s house and yard, she saw him 
delaying the little horse-suppering which he 
had to do, possibly loth to flash up his soli- 
tary lantern for a parting gleam on the all 
but empty stalls, bins, hooks for martin- 
gales and bridles, which he had known so 
well, and to shake down the fodder for the 
sole descendants and successors of Diamond 
and Bab-at-the-Bowster — fearing bogles in 
his turn. Adam was in his yard among the 
dews, and by the evening star gathering all 
the flowers which an early season had 
brought into blossom in his border, London 
= thrift, polyanthuses, white lilies, with 

ranches of budding lilac from his bush and 
of hawthorn from his hedge. Somehow the 
sight of Adam gathering flowers and making 
a nosegay tickled and tormented Mally, and 
drove other thoughts out of her mind. 
What would the dour, sour carle do with a 
flower ? stick it in a broken jug, and set it 
as a relic of his garden to adorn the first 
shelf he should put up in his miserable cot- 
tage ? A ‘* fell” like place for a posie, and 
a fell like man for posies ! 

Mally would not miss the gowans on the 
sward ; as for her last bird, it was dead — 
better dead, ‘‘ poor genty, singing thing,” 
than beset by her sister’s cruel cat and 
mischievous, heedless bairns. But what had 
Adam Urquhart to do with flowers? and 
how could he pretend to be taken up with 
them when he had not so much as said he 
was sorry to give up everything besides ? 

Adam was there to answer Mally’s ques- 
tion; as she rose up from her sitting pos- 
ture, with her back to the farm-town, she 
saw Adam standing at a few paces’ distance 
from her and the kye in the field. He 
looked grey in the paling light, old and wan 
in his roughness, as she had decided very 
unlike the fresh, fragrant flowers which he 
held in his hand. Nevertheless he clutched 
them, till, as by an impulse, he held them 
out towards her. ‘‘ Will you have them, 
Mally?” he asked, the voice which broke 
the long silence sounding hollow as a voice 
from the dead ; ‘‘ they will help you to keep 
in mind o’ Hayston.” 

Mally might have said that she did not 
wish to be kept in mind of Hayston, and 
least of all by him. She might have said, 
as she was not a lover of flowers for the 
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flowers’ sake, they would encumber her with 
a milk pail in her hand, and what was she to 
do with them when she should flit the next 
day ? 

But she only stood staring at him till the 
ebbing tide of his blood was rushing in a 
raging flood to his face. Then her eyes 
flickered and fell, and Mally held out a hand 
and took the flowers, without a word either 
of thanks or reproach. 

Adam drew a long gusty sigh as though 
his breast were rid of some perilous stuff. 
‘* It’s a pity they’re no summer flowers,” he 
remarked, apologetically, almost pleadingly, 
‘* for then, more by token gin they had been 
roses, they would ha’e kept their scent — 
the scent o’ Hayston — after they were nae 
mair than a wheen dry, shrivelled blades. 
But I put some sprigs o’ balm among them, 
and they'll keep pressed in a book.” 

‘*Why should they keep, Adam, when 
everything else has gane?” enquired Mally 
sharply. 

He gianced at her, and then he offered to 
take her pitcher. ‘I'll carry it,” he said 
stoutly. 

‘* It’s no ill to carry,” she protested, but 
she did not resist farther, or tell him that 
the strength of his arm compared to hers 
was not what it had been. 

There were no longer jeering companions 
to cry out and affront Hercules and 
Omphale : Mysie and Geordie, Sandy and 
Girzie, were at their own firesides, speaking 
anxious words to haflin’ laddies and _ gilpies 
of lassies starting at the coming term on 
their entrance into the world, or rocking 
sick bairns’ cradles, or pining on sick beds 
themselves. As for their successors, who 
were celebrating their foy in the farm-house 
kitchen, they would about as soon have ex- 
pected, and would have looked little less 
aghast, to see the two solid green laws — 
the opposite boundaries on the different sides 
of Hayston — march across and meet am-- 
icably and confidentially as to see Mally and: 
Adam make up to each other on their last 
night and break the seal of fifteen years on 
their lips. These innocent youngsters were 
still bragging and blustering, drinking 
toasts and healths, singing each his or her 
solitary identifying song, and lighting: pipes 
in blessed innocuousness. 

‘It’s no ill to carry,” echoed Adam, as he 
put down the pitcher and wiped: the: per- 
‘spiration from his brow, midway in the field, 
‘* but it’s long since I’ve carried anything for 
you, lass.” 

If he choked on these significant words, 
Mally’s heart swelled when he resigned the 





pitcher, thrusting it into the hand which held 
the flowers at the corner of the house. 
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This was the upshot. Well, what else 
could it be? and was it not a mercy that not 
an eye had seen the weak moment of relent- 
ing? The flowers might stand unnoticed 
among the basins in the dairy, amidst the 
confusion. 

Excited and out of order as Hayston was, 
the hubbub died out at length, and man 
and woman were at rest, sleeping sound 
after their fatigue and excitement, and in 
preparation for the fresh fatigue and ex- 
citement of the term day. When Mally 
oo oa the great slab of peat for the gath- 

ring of the kitchen fire, she started to hear 
atap at the window. The sound was not 
uncommon of nights where farm servants 
lodge, but every countryman, far and near, 
was aware that the Hayston folk would flit 
next day, and might be seen and spoken 
with in the course of their flitting. Every 
wen countryman was occupied more or 
ess this night, if not with his own flitting, 
with that of his immediate neighbour. None 
of the women sleeping so sweetly had rea- 
son to be restless in anticipation of a visitor. 

Mally’s heart leapt to her throat. She 
thought she knew the tap, yet how could she 
after so wide an interval? Her fancy was 
playing a trick on her ; she was ‘ a daft auld 
maid,” she said with indignation and scorn, 
to credit that because one act had been re- 
produced of the play which had been played 
out before Miss Jeannie was wed or the 
auld mistress grew auld (the old figures, 
every one, had been coming to life again, 
and moving around her during these 
dreamy, dreary, bonnie May days ), all the 
acts were to be repeated. 

The tap came again causing Mally to 
shake as she had not shaken in her life be- 
fore, and Adam’s voice reached her in a loud 
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whisper through the window-pane, ‘‘ Mally, 
will you wait and watch wi’ me the nicht? 
It is an odds from the nicht I socht you be- 
fore.” 

Mally went to the door, though she 
walked as if her feet were loaded with lead. 
She unlocked and unlatched bolt and latch 
bunglingly, saying faintly, with a woman's 
jealous excuse for herself, to the shadowy 
figure without, ‘It’s a balmy nicht — it’s 
no as gin it were winter. I can takno chill 
in the May air through a crack wi’ an auld 
acquaintance, forby I’m no so fashed wi’ 
hoasts as I was wont to be.” 

** Mally,” demanded Adam, with his hand 
pressing Mally’s shoulder, ‘‘ will you gan 
wi’ me come Sabbath, and see my mither 
She’s very frail and blind now, woman.”’ 

**Tll be blythe to speir for her gin that 
will do her ony gude,” granted Mally trem- 
ulously, but in her sympathy maintaining 
her woman’s perversity and hypocrisy to the 
last, for, after all, Mally, with her tremen- 
dous dignity and staunchness, was only a 
woman. 

‘*We ha’e been twa fules wha ha’e lost 
the best o’ their days,” swore Adam, speak- 
ing under that inconstant but sweet May 
sky, which could frown and smile again 
twenty times in a day. 

The sentence was disparaging in every 
light, yet Mally assented to the condemna- 
tion mildly, ‘* Sae ha’e we, my man.” 

Adam brightened the next moment, as 
men will brighten when their opponents 
show symptoms of giving in, cheered at the 
same time by a welcome recollection. 

‘**Folk may laugh,” he declared, ‘let 
them laugh, Mally, we may do’t the morn. 
We ha’e na lost the fees for the cryings, and 
your red plaid is aye to'the fore.” 





A TELEGRAM from Washington, dated June 


‘Tue CountrvaTion oF Catna Grass 1n IN- 


the 3rd, announces that the House of Represen- | pra. — Specimens of China grass, in its natural 


tatives has passed an amendment to the Internal 
Tax Bill, imposing a tax of five per cent. upon 
Government bonds. The vote is denounced as 
partial repudiation, and will probably be re- 
versed; but it is not repudiation unless income 
from State bonds is taxed, while income from 
othersourcesisexempted. The Representatives, 
however, are doing their best to lower the value 
of their own securities, and costing the Union 
twice as much as a tax on bonds would save. 
Can they not see that the way to make English 
Consols rise, till it is possible to borrow at a 
lower rate, is just to let them alone? Nobody 
talks about the English National Debt, and ev- 
erybody buys it. Spectator. 





state, and also in the different stages of manu- 
facture, and as dyed by the natives of India, 
are being exhibited in Manchester by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. China grass fibre promises 
to become an important staple of industry. 
There is an unlimited tract of country through- 
out India where the plant can be grown, and 
the demand for the fibre would become very 
great. The one obstacle is the want of suitable 
mechanical appliances for effecting the prepara- 
tion of the fibre for transmission to the home 
markets. Separation by manual labour has 
been found too costly. The Indian Government 
have offered a reward of £5,000 for the inven- 
tion of machinery required. 














AYRTON’sS “AT HOMES.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
AYRTON’S “AT HOMES.” 

Mr. Ayrton’s Fridays are rapidly tak- 
ing their place among the most celebrated 
entertainments of the season. His Barry 
night on the 13th was in its way perfect, 
but the unanimous voice of discriminating 
critics has pronounced that he was even 
more successful with his National Gallery 
in the following week. After all, Mr. 
Barry is only an artist and a gentleman, 
and when our Commissioner had succeeded 
in showing that he had ignominiously dis- 
missed an eminent man for no greater crime 
than that of performing for ten years a large 
amount of difficult public service, for which 
he was peculiarly competent, at an average 
sag to himself of 1797. per annum; that 

e had met Mr. Barry with contumely for 
substantially surrendering to him all that he 
was rightly or wrongly claiming; that he 
could stoop to quibble about the reality 
of an architect’s engagement merely because 
there was no formal appointment to produce ; 
and that he was doing his best to drag the 
State into a discreditable lawsuit with an in- 
offensive private man, Mr. Ayrton merely 
— his capacity for insulting and tramp- 
ing on an individual victim. But on the 
20th there was a very wilderness of inci- 
dents through which the noble savage made 
free to range. The faith of successive 
Governments all pledged up to the eyes to 
rebuild the National Gallery, and the money 
already spent or promised to buy the site, 
every farthing of which until the works be- 
gan was a profligate waste; the scheme of 
hanging pictures in rooms where nobody 
could decypher their subjects; the general 
claim of architects all round to be men of 
common capacity and common honesty ; 
the courtesy expected from the Government 
towards the unpaid trustees of the national 
collections; the gratitude due from the 
public to donors of art treasures, and the 
obligation of providing for those treasures 
a receptacle free from the risks of fire; 
the credit which has accrued to England 
from the great name of Turner, and the 
debt to his memory in the fulfilment of the 
express conditions on which he made the 
nation his legatee, were among the points 
violently forced into question the Com- 
missioner, and in one not very long speech 
the Right Honourable Bersekar befouled 
them all. Even the generally staid 
and temperate Mr. Thomas Baring was 


roused to unwonted indignation by the inso- 
lent boutade, and contributed the not least 
effective speech to a debate which was 
memorable from every speaker on both 
sides of the House combining to chastise 
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the official, except the Prime Minister, who 
could only explain away and throw over 
the dangerous aggressiveness of his unman- 
ageable subordinate. We are not con- 
cerned,to take part in the abstruse contro- 
versy raised before the incident of the Na- 
tional Gallery debate as to the appropriate- 
ness of the epithet ‘‘ noble savage,” applied 
to the First Commissioner. We are con- 
vinced from the experience of Friday in 
last week that there can be no doubt as to 
the truthfulness of the substantive part of 
the appellation. 

The most curious and recondite questien 
remains behind — what useful result did Mr. 
Gladstone forecast to himself, his Govern- 
ment, his party, or his country, in placing 
the member for the Tower Hamlets in that 
especial office for which from the first mo- 
ment of his obtaining a seat in the House 
of Commons he had laboriously striven to 
show his inaptitude? That Mr. Gladstone, 
the poet and refined translator, Mr. Glad- 
stone the literary enthusiast — executor and 
assign of Homer, Mr. Gladstone, votary 
of painting, enamoured of sculpture, first 
in ceramic taste and sacred bard of Wedg- 
wood — could have desired to deal a heavy 
blow and great discouragement to art and 
generosity and national nobleness of heart, 
we do not believe. That Mr. Gladstone 
could in the interest of some obscure party 
— and in obedience to the importu- 
nity of less long-sufferitig and thoroughly 
worn-out colleagues, have wilfully shut his 
eyes to the injury which this ill-starred ap- 

ointment was sure to inflict on all which 
e had himself valued and taught others to 
value, we will not believe. That Mr. 
Gladstone could have expected to consoli- 
date his influence and increase his popular- 
ity by gagging that tongue whose animosity 
never failed to elicit sympathy for its vic- 
tim we cannot believe. In face of these 
impossibilities we can only fall back upon 
what we knew before, and own that Mr. 
Gladstone is a mysterious man ; that he often 
arrives at intellectual results by processes 
the coherence of which is absolutely dark 
to less gifted thinkers, and that when the 
steps of his argument are clear they are 
such as to more prosaic eyes appear to lead 
to a contrary issue. 

On the sound principle, then, of the pos- 
sibility of the inconceivable, let us endeav- 
our to: reach the ultimate cause of Mr. 
Ayrton’s being at the Board of Works, and 
of his being sustained at that Board by Mr. 
Gladstone. The Prime Minister, all will 
concede, is a philosopher and a statesman 
of generous impulses, and he finds himself, 
at an age which is to eur geperation com- 
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paratively young for his position, master of 
the largest majority and the most subservi- 
ent Parliament which ever said amen to its 
leader’s assertions. Such an elevation is 
enough to’turn the head of a man of the 
most austere virtue. The sweetness of the 
goblet is cloying; the height of the pinnacle 
dazes; the glories of the situation dazzle 
and sicken; the picture wants shadow; 
the uses of adversity make themselves felt 
by their absolute absence; the pampered 
frame calls for the long, dull, self-applied 
stripes of the sharp-knotted discipline. 
Mr. Gladstone, we doubt not, has often 
prayed to be allowed to enjoy for four-and- 
twenty hours the sensation vouchsafed to 
his rival for ten whole months of being a 
powerless Premier in face of a pitiless pre- 
or sna of opponents. But as the too 
ind fates deny the boon, he is driven to 
the choice of something which, while it 
preserves the material accidents of pros- 
perity, brings him into acquaintance with 
the bracing circumstances of adversity. A 
man of culture and refined taste would nat- 
urally gratify his personal inclinations by 
choosing as his colleague a statesman of 
similar gifts and like studies; he can do 
efficacious penance by bringing to his official 
bosom the droning brawler who boasts his 
ignorance and vilipends those attributes 
in other men which he cannot even lash 
himself up to envy. Crichton lies down 
with Cade, Achilles mates with Thersites. 
The Parliamentary dictator cannot throw 
off his oppressive incubus of a majority 
reckoned at ten dozen, but he can create 
a Right Honourable Friend whose _inti- 
macy is more galling than the animosity of 
a hundred and twenty Tories. He may 
feel that his redundant gifts of rhetoric are 
rusting because the lord of the great bat- 
talions has no need of eloquence to crush 
the straggling handfuls of his foes, and he 
magnanimously creates a reason for their 
utmost tension by placing at his side upon 
the Olympian bench a Minister who cannot 
venture an opinion without blundering out 
an insult for which his chief has to apolo- 
gize, and who cannot tender a statement 
without creating an inference to which that 
chief has to offer a ready contradiction. 
Such, we are convinced, are the reasons 
which must.have led Mr. Gladstone to the 
selection of his present First Commissioner 
of Works, and if the results surpass his 
anticipation, so much the more creditable 
will be the foresight which selected such 
a man for such a post. 

We need not spend many words upon 
the future of the National Gallery. Mr. 
Ayrton sneered at the idea of its ever being 
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built within an appreciable time, and Mr. 
Gladstone explained that his subordinate 
intended to assure the House that its con- 
struction was an object much desired by 
the Government. Assuming the gloss to 
override the text, we have only to say that 
the coincidence of some four or five other 
large public buildings being in various stages 
of progress or contemplation is a plea as 
futile as it is vexatious for leaving the pic- 
tures of the country in a receptacle not 
only inadequate, but subject to the constant 
risk of irremediable destruction by fire. 
If the assertion is to go abroad through 
Europe and America that the long-delayed 
and long-despised claim of the Natural His- 
tory collections of the British Museum to 
be better housed —of which we desire as 
much as Mr. Gladstone to see the immedi- 
ate acknowledgement — is to estop the sim- 
ultaneous construction, for some contempti- 
bly small number of thousand pounds, of 
that hidden and unornamented first section 
of the new National Gallery without which 
the acquisition of the ground upon which 
it is to stand will be a wanton largess of 
money elsewhere useful, we shall indeed 
have purchased — economy at the heavy 
price of national respectability. 


From The Spectator. 
THE VOTE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. . 


Twat the recent vote of the French 
Army has been a surprise, as well to the 
enemies as to the friends of the Second 
Empire; it is impossible to doubt. Tue 
Emperor himself was in such a hurry to 
show, or to endeavour to show, that he at 
least had no doubts as to the fidelity of his 
soldiers, that before the official proclama- 
tion of the vote on the Plebiscitum, he put 
forth a manifesto to the Army which bore 
on the face of it marks of the haste with 
which it had been composed. In his letter 
to Marshal Lebeeuf his Majesty actually ig- 
nored the recent title he had conferred on 
the Minister of War, and addressed him as 
‘*my dear General,” instead of ‘‘ my dear 
Marshal”! The returns of the regimental 
vote at the different garrisons, which had at 
first been published, were stopped by superior 
order when it was found that at some of the 
most important stations, at Havre and 
Nantes notably, the ‘* Noes” had actually 
obtained a majority. Of course, when the 
vote of the Army became known, and it was 
found that one out of every seven soldiers 
had thrown a ‘* Non” into the ballot-box, 
the Republican journals went into ecstasies, 
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and spoke of nothing less than the soldiers 
shooting down their officers and proclaim- 
ing the Republic. In spite of the absurdity 
of such predictions, it is evident that the 
vote of the Army has caused great annoy- 
ance in more than one quarter. If any 
proof of this were needed, it would be found 
in the orders of the day which have been 
issued by the colonels of the recalcitrant 
regiments, the order of the Colonel of the 
61st, for example, expressing fear of punish- 
ment on the whole regiment. 

There are two totally opposite explana- 
tions of the unexpected number of ‘* Nons” 
in the Army. The first, that of the irrecon- 
cilable papers, the Marseillaise, the Rappel, 
and the like, is that it is now clear that the 
Army is a mere broken reed in the hands 
of Napoleon III. ; that it is really Republi- 
can at heart, and that the appearance of 
nearly 50,000 negative votes, in spite of the 
immense pressure put on the soldiers, is a 
sign that a far larger proportion would have 
voted against the Empire had they dared. 
Hence they conclude that there is little or 
no danger of the soldiers using their chasse- 
pots in case of a general ore. The 
second explanation is that of the Govern- 
ment papers, and—if we may conclude 
from their silence on so important a matter 
— of a good many of the Liberal organs as 
well, viz. : — That the soldiers as'a rule are, 
if left to themselves, little better than over- 
grown children, and will vote one way or 
the other, as the whim of the moment may 
incline them. They maintain that many of 
the ‘* Nons” may be attributed to such tri- 
fles as the badness of food in some particular 
barracks, the unpopularity of certain colo- 
nels; or again, the wish of some of the con- 
scripts to show at once their independence 
and to annoy their souws-officiers, it being 
natural to the conscript mind to hate the 
man who teaches it the goose-step. Again, 
it is remarked that there is great jealousy 
between the soldiers of the Line and those 
of the Imperial Guard, and it is averred that 
the mere fact of its being known that the 
Guard would vote ‘‘ Oui” was quite enough 
to make the Line do the contrary. These 
different theories being nearly all ex parte, 
they must be taken for what they are worth; 
but we think that anyone who knows French 
soldiers, and who recollects how entirely 
their ideas are centred in their regiments, 
will be ready to grant that it is more 
than likely many votes were prompted by 
causes wholly distinct from political. Frene 
officers are as highly-instructed and as in- 
telligent, to say the least, as those of any 
other nation, all of them true soldiers, lov- 
ing, as a rule, their profession, and not 
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mere aristocratic’ idlers, like the officers of 
a neighbouring country; but with the pri- 
vate soldiers the case is different. Seven- 
eighths of these latter are peasants, and the 
sort of peasants whose brains have been 
dulled by a long process of ‘* natural selec- 
tion,” the sharpest sons having all gone to 
be workmen in the large towns and the dull- 
est having stayed behind to misarrange the 
hereditary half-acre and to beget children 
as thick-headed as themselves. From them 
is drawn the vast majority of the rank and 
file of the French Army. They make good 
soldiers enough in time, becoming mere ma- 
chines, and often with little more intelligence. 
Although reading is now taught in the mili- 
tary schools, a studious soldier is not looked 
on with a favourable eye by his superiors. 
Newspapers especially are regarded by but 
too many commanding officers as devices 
of the Evil One, to lead the conscript astray. 
Indeed, a French soldier reading a newspa- 
per is as rare a sight as an English one 
without his cap on one side, or walking with- 
out a stick in his hand. ‘There exists, too, 
a good deal of discontent in the French 
Army as to purely military questions, such 
as the maintenance of the term of engage- 
ment at seven years, instead of its reduction 
to three. Rightly or wrongly, there is a 
general belief in the ranks that the Emperor 
promised some time ago to have the term ° 
of service reduced to three years, and it is 
quite possible that many of the men who 
have already served three years consider 
themselves ill-used, and voted ‘* Non” just 
to give his Majesty a reminder. For these 
reasons, looking to the extreme difficulty 
of a propaganda (and the conscripts are 
certainly not born Irreconcilables) in favour 
of a Republic, in the ranks, we are inclined 
to conclude that but a small proportion of 
the negative votes recently given can be 
fairly attributed to a feeling of hostility to 
Napoleon III. among his soldiers. To our 
mind, it would be of infinitely greater im- 
portance to know how the officers voted on 
the 8th of May. For it seems to us that, 
seeing the stupidity and ignorance which 
1 to an extent of which only those who 
ave had personal experience of it can form 
an adequate conception, among the private 
soldiers, their votes, one way or the other, 
are of little or no moment. But the very 
unimportance of the vote of the rank and 
file makes that of their officers of doubly 
great moment. With these latter itis quite 
another matter, they—and doubtless a 
good many of the sous-officiers as well — 
have all well defined political opinions, 
either for or against the existing régime, 
opinions which are not to be influenced by 
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the popularity of their colonels, or by any 
of the trifling motives which weigh with the 
men under their command. That a consid- 
erable number of French officers, some of 
them in high positions — General MacMa- 
hon is a notable instance — are, theoretically 
at all events, in favour of a Republican form 
of government is no secret in Paris. Even 
at a time when the horrors of the Coup 
@ Etat were still fresh in men’s minds, many 
who would shrink with horror from swear- 
ing fidelity to the Emperor in order to ob- 
tain any civil office did not hesitate to enter 
the Army, and to take the oath as soldiers, 
which they would never have done as citi- 
zens, considering that in so doing they were 
binding themselves to serve France, and not 
her ruler. Hence, among French officers 
may be found men of all shades of political 
opinion, Orleanists and Legitimists side by 
side with Republicans and Imperialists. 
For this, if for no other reason, we suspect 
there is, among the officers at all events, 
but little of that blind unreasoning worshi 
of the name and dynasty of Napoleon which 
some of our contemporaries are so ready to 
attribute to all grades of the French Army. 
It argues, too, a grave ignorance of France 
and of French institutions to compare, as is 
too often done in England, the French Army 
to the Preetorians of the Roman Empire, and 
to suppose that its chiefs can change the 
destinies of forty millions of men. Only 
once in the present century, and then under 
peculiar circumstances, which, from the very 
fact of their having occurred once, are ngt 
likely to occur again, have French officers 
and soldiers allowed themselves to be made 
the tools of a knot of conspirators against 
the liberties of their country. Some months 
ago, unless we are misinformed, several of 
the most influential General Officers met 
together in order to consider what should be 
their own line of conduct under the new ré- 
ime, and at the same time to take the opin- 
ion of their brother officers as to the dispo- 
sition of the men under their orders. The 
result of their deliberations is said to have 
been this :—‘‘ If a truly Liberal Constitution 
be granted by the Emperor, we answer both 
for ourselves and the men we command: we 
and they will fight for a Liberal Empire like 
one man. But if, as some of the journals 
which are in a position to be well-informed 
pretend, a second coup d'état is to be at- 
tempted, we answer for nothing, neither for 
the obedience of the men nor our own will- 
ingness to attempt to aid such a scheme.” 
The significance of such a resolution is evi- 
dent, and it is not surprising if it had an in- 
fluence on the person most nearly concerned. 
We imagine that the above reply resumes 
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very fairly the general feeling of the vast 
majority of French officers; they, in com- 
mon with all the members of the middle and 
upper classes—to which, it should be re- 
membered, two-thirds of them belong both 
by birth and education—determined to 
p resolutely all disorders in Paris or 
elsewhere, all attempts to change by viol- 
ence the existing order of things, whether 
those attempts emanate from the Faubourg 
du Temple or from the Palace of the Tuile- 
ries. Just so long as the Emperor continues 
to keep the enlightened classes on his side, 
and at present they are with him, will the 
Army support him; that they will maintain 
him on the Throne, or support the claims of 
his heir, against the wishes of the majority 
of the educated, we can see no reason to 
believe. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ENGLISH OPINIONS ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


THE mode in which some of the best 
known organs of public opinion in England 
have dealt with recent political events in 
France deserves a passing notice, and it 
would be well if the impression derived from 
it could be something more than passing. 
The general character of their sentiments 
may be easily described. We had been in 
the habit of expressing a degree of admira- 
tion for the Emperor which rather scanda- 
lized foreign Liberals. It seemed as though 
we would condone any number of offences 
against Liberal principles so long as the im- 
mediate consequences were beneficial to our 
commercial interests. When, however, the 
— of personal government received a 
check and seemed to be falling more or less 
into disrepute, we suddenly bethought our- 
selves that it was our special glory to be 
defenders of constitutional principles and 
to sing the praises of parliamentary govern- 
ment. We recollected that Czsarism was 
not only an objectionable theory, but op- 
posed to all the best traditions of English 
politics, and we congratulated our neigh- 
bours on their tardy accession to sound prin- 
ciples. The wheel has turned once more, 
and universal suffrage has given a verdict in 
favour of the Imperial power. Straightway 
we go back to our old frame of mind and 
bring out the little store of platitudes which 
we had temporarily laid aside. We explain 
to ourselves with much complacency that 
the French people are totally unfitted for a 
rational system of government. They are 
only capable of oscillating between slavery 
and anarchy. Either they must bow hum- 
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bly before the pretensions of personal gov- 
ernment or they must abandon themselves 
to the violent experiments of revolutionary 
theorists. Temperate allegiance to a rea- 
sonable Government is altogether beyond 
their power. If they break their chains for 
a time it is only to plunge into wild excesses ; 
and so we recommend them to make them- 
selves as comfortable as may be under the 
circumstances, and to trust implicitly to the 
surpassing wisdom and foresight of the ruler 
whom Providence has sent them. If he 
chooses to adopt a reactionary policy in the 
interests of his dynasty it is rather unfortu- 
nate, especially as he is not immortal, and 
even the most sanguine prophets would hes- 
itate to predict a succession of rulers so sa- 
gacious and so good as Napoteon III. 
Still, Frenchmen are so incapable of ruling 
themselves that they had better make the 
best of their blessings while Heaven is 
pleased to spare the great man. We will 
not now inquire what are the true principles 
to be applied to this particular case, but 
merely suggest that the readiness with which 
our applause follows the success of either 
side is not the way to obtain respect for our 
opinions. Our versatility in this respect 
may account for some of that loss of pres- 
tige of which we are accustomed to com- 
plain. In France more perhaps than else- 
where the strength of any Government 
depends upon its prestige, and the prestige 
is affected by the sentiment of foreign coun- 
tries. If we had systematically.and stead- 
ily condemned the evil side of the Imperial 
system, we might at least have encouraged 
those who have to maintain a long uphill 
struggle against it. French Liberals are 
opposed to difficulties and discouragements 
enough. At the moment when they seem to 
be making a real step in advance, they are 
summarily crushed by the fears and the 

rejudices of millions of ignorant peasantry. 
They do what they can to keep alive a be- 
lief in the possibility of a freer and better 
political order; they might naturally hope 
that in such a battle they could at least 
count — English sympathies. We who 
are in the habit of boasting in season and 
out of season of our attachment to parlia- 
mentary government, and whose example 
has had so powerful an effect upon many of 
the greatest political thinkers in France, 
should afford them such consolation as we 
can. We should prove to them that our 
faith is too robust to give way at the first 
shock, that our professions have been some- 
thing more than mere ebullitions of national 
vanity, and that we really believe that a 
certain amount of freedom is good for other 
people besides Englishmen. We occasion- 
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ally appear to consider that we have a kind 
of vested interest in constitutional govern- 
ment, and that we may laugh at the feeble 
experiments of foreigners in that direction, 
as we laughed in former days at their efforts 
at horseracing or naval enterprise. It is a 
plant, we seem to say, which will only grow 
in our soil; and if you fail in the attempt to 
naturalize it we can only regard you with a 
contemptuous smile. Whether right or 
wrong, this is not a point of view in which 
foreigners can be expected to sympathize. 
They do not admit our immeasurable supe- 
riority, and think that a sound political sys- 
tem, a sound religious creed, should be ca- 
= of transplantation from its native soil. 

f we who have had the wisdom or the good 
fortune to carry out some great principles 
are the first to ridicule their failure else- 
where and pronounce them unsuitable to 
anybody but ourselves, our belief in them 
cannot be very profound. They must be 
rather an accidental than an essential condi- 
tion of our progress if they are only appli- 
cable within the narrow limits of the four 
seas. A moral influence in short, though it 
cannot flourish if it is never to give birth to 
practice, may be nevertheless a very real 
and powerful agent. There is a contagion 
of opinion as well as of disease, and it should 
be our ambition to disseminate through 
Europe the principles of which we have sin- 
cere reason to be proud. We shall not do 
so effectually if our impulse is to turn upon 
our unfortunate imitators at the first repulse 
and say, What fools you were for trying to 
follow in our steps! The tendency of too 
large a portion of the press has been to en- 
courage the notion, which at bottom we still 
hold to be unfounded, that Englishmen do 
not really believe in constitutional govern- 
ment for continental nations. And though 
even the strongest faith might not justify us 
in the attempt to propagate it by forcible 
interference with other people, it would cer- 
tainly give a powerful argument to our dis- 
ciples elsewhere. It would enable them to 
point to one corner of the world in which 
the doctrines of political liberty are firmly 
rooted and defended through good and evil 
report. And the influence of such an ex- 
ample in maintaining the morale of a Libe- 
ral party throughout the world is more 
important than cynics who believe only in 
success, and who think that success depends 
exclusively upon the command of the strong- 
est battalions, are willing to admit. Eng- 
land can seldom expect to take any promi- 
nent part in European wars, but it may still 
do much in supporting the hopes of intelli- 
gent Liberals. If we are not to abandon a 
really noble position, our newspaper writers 
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must show that their political creed has a 
little more stability, and is more independent 
of temporary reverses than has recently 
seemed to be the case. 





From The Examiner. 
THE IRISH LAND BILL IN THE LORDS. 


Berore the Land Bill left the Commons, 
Mr. Hardy gave a threatening notice on 
behalf of the long-horned Tories he drives, 
that they would probably make a rush at it 
when it gets further up the road. This is 
exactly what Mr. Disraeli would not have 
said had he been present; for he is a 
statesman who has had experience of the 
responsibilities of government, and who, 
doubtless, looks forward to having those 
responsibilities laid upon him again. He 
may not always talk aloud what he thinks, 
but he seldom talks without thinking what 
is best for the interests of his party; and it 
is clear that no one capable of that mental 
operation would advise them to lose the 
opportunity of passing a measure which Mr. 
Gladstone need hardly have reminded 
them held out the hope of getting rid of 
a difficult question without doing them as a 
class any disservice. If in the Upper 
House, where they command a decisive 
majority, Conservative landlords were so 
foolish as to do what Mr. Hardy recom- 
mended them, namely, to alter on certain 
important points the principles of the Bill, 
the Premier gave them timely warning that 
they must take the consequences of that 
which is certain to follow. He intimated, 
as plainly as propriety would allow, that 
the first consequence would be the aban- 
donment of the measure by Government; 
and the next, the rekindling of agitation on 
the subject, more fiercely than ever, in 
Ireland. Neither consequence would suit 
Mr. Disraeli, who understands better than 
most men how greatly the difficulties of 
Conservatism would be thereby enhanced, 
on the other hand how much the prospects 
of Conservatism wonld be improved by 

etting the Land question out of the way. 

e entertains no fears that should the 
pending Bill become law, it will attach the 
peasantry by feelings of gratitude to its 
authors. It is, in fact, too good a bargain 
for Irish landlords, and in practice it will too 
clearly prove to be such, for any popular 
sentiment of this kind to arise. very 
Peer and Commoner in Parliament who 
owns an Irish estate understands this 
thoroughly. Party grudge must find vent 
in cavilling and grumbling, that is part of 
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the play, but it means no mischief. No 
division was taken against the third read- 
ing in the Commons, and no division will 
be taken against the second reading in the 
Lords. The Lords know better. 

The practical results of the measure, if 
passed in its present form, will mainly be 
the substitution for capricious, forcible, and 
therefore dangerous eviction, of a system 
ingeniously devised for getting rid of the 
small tenantry quietly and safely. Capri- 
cious eviction, like that perpetrated by the 
late Lord Lawton, wko swept away a whole 
village because its inhabitants did not dis- 
cover and prosecute the perpetrator of a 
particular outrage; or by Mr. Scully, who 
would have done the same becanse the old 
tenants of the estate would not sign an 
agreement by which they could have been 
put out of their farms at three weeks’ 
notice, —this sort of capricious eviction 
will, in future, entail liability in consequen- 
tial damages or fines; and therefore, 
though not actually piohibited, may be 
regarded as having been made a rarer and 
costlier pleasure in the time to come. 
tax is laid upon tyranny which, if men 
practise it henceforth, they will have to 

ay. It never was for the real good of the 
Leniteode as a class that the privilege 
should be enjoyed free of duty. Still it 
was a privilege, they thought, and they 
never would have been induced perhaps to 
acquiesee in its relinquishment, but for 
the alternative held forth in the Bill. The 
great desire of Irish landlords is to get rid 
of the small tenants, and to be able to con- 
solidate their holdings. To effect this by 
sheer force has always been an odious and 
awkward business, because the ten or 
twenty acre man had no inducement to quit 
his holding, and no chance of finding any 
other means of subsistence. But the Bill 
would set in motion a machinery for buying 
him out at a moderate cost, and would fur- 
nish the landlord with the strongest possi- 
ble motive to encourage and aid the pro- 
cess. The best farmer of three, or the one 
whom the proprietor likes the best, would, 
under the Ministerial scheme, propose to 
his two neighbours to buy their goodwill 
at, say, three years’ purchase; the land- 
lord having agreed to let.him the consoli- 
dated farms if he can effect the arrange- 
ment. If Naboth refuses to give up his 
holding he will be reminded that he may 
be compelled to do so, and that though five 
years’ rent is the maximum fine named, the 
judge may award as much less as he thinks 
proper. Half that sum may not be awarded 
after all the time and money spent in litiga- 
tion. The temptation will therefore be 
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great to take the ready money down, and 
to follow kinsmen and friends to Canada or 
the States, in either of which he can now 
obtain for asking a fee-simple farm of two 
hundred acres for a merely nominal price. 
On the other hand, it will be worth the 
landlord’s while, and worth the improving 
tenant’s while, to buy him out of the way. 
The latter will take good care to stipulate 
for a lease, because he would not have the 
protection of the five years’ fine in case of 
disturbance in his extended holding; and 
the landlord having, by the act of consoli- 
dation, got rid by so much of his liability to 
the five years’ mulct, and to the trouble 
and nuisance, as he considers it, of having 
three tenants to deal with instead of one, 
may well afford to contribute his portion 
towards the purse of the emigrant. In this 
way a direct money motive will be called 
into operation to hasten the clearance of 
estates and the consolidation of farms in a 
way which never existed before. The 
Catholic clergy will object, as is natural, to 
a system which must gradually and steadily 
reduce the number of their flocks, and send 
their people to dwell amid communities 
which they deem heretical. But Protestant 
landlords, and especially English landlords, 
are not likely to place any hindrance in the 
way of a project which promises to disem- 
barrass them of their greatest cause of per- 
plexity, and which will enable them by 
degrees to assimilate their properties in 
Ireland to those in England. 


From The Spectator. 
LIFE IN MARS. 


In a book far more entertaining than any 
modern novel Mr. Proctor* has given us, 
amongst a number of other studies of worlds 
in physical conditions widely different from 
that of our own, a chapter of the highest 
interest on ‘* Mars the Miniature of our 
Earth,”— the specific interest of the essay 
being the very close analogy it proves in the 
physical condition of Mars to that of our 
own earth, so that we have a far larger ba- 
sis of similarities from which to draw our 
inferences to other similarities which we 
can, as yet, only conjecture, than we have 
in the case of the Moon, or even the planet 
Jupiter, or Venus or Mercury,— worlds in 
all of which there is some vast fundamental 
difference of condition which must affect the 


* Other Worlds than Ours. The Plurality of 
Worlds studied under the Light of Recent Scien- 
tific Researches. By Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 
London: Longmans. 
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whole course of nature there. In the moon 
there is the fatal difference of no atmos- 
phere, and none, therefore, of the enormous 
variety of phenomena,—evaporation, clouds, 
colours, vegetation, lungs, &c.,— depend- 
ent thereon. In Mercury and Venus, if 
there is not, as we should suppose on the 
first look, an amount of heat which would 
make those planets quite intolerable to the 
various races of creatures inhabiting our 
earth, we have at least no right as yet to 
assume that there is not, and no evidence 
at all really demonstrating the existence of 
those general physical-conditions on which 
alone we can base an argument from anal- 
ogy. In Jupiter there is pretty clear pos- 
itive evidence that the conditions of exist- 
ence are quite inconsistent with life as we 
know it. In all probability, the body of 
the planet is still a glowing uncondensed 
mass of molten matter, with an atmosphere 
heavily charged with boiling vapour; and 
if there be life at all of our kind in the Jo- 
vian system, it must in all probability be on 
the satellites, and not on the planet itself; 
and even they are composed of so light a 
material, as compared with the earth or the 
moon, as to suggest a very different general 
physical condition. Of course, there is 
nothing to prove that intellectual beings, 
like ourselves in reasoning powers, may not 
exist in the fiery furnace of the sun or on 
the cinder which we call the moon, or in- 
deed, in empty space itself; but there we 
come into the region of pure conjecture 
and the argument from analogy wholly 
fails. Nothing is beyond pure conjecture. 
A hundred thousand intellectual beings like 
myself may be dancing on the paper on 
which I am writing, for anything I know; 
but I have no reason to think so, and I have 
very little more reason to think that such 
beings exist either on the sun or on the 
moon, for the only circumstance which 
favourably distinguishes these positions 
from empty space, for the abode of beings 
like ourselves, is the existence of a force of 
gravity there, more or less resembling the 
force of gravity which keeps us rooted to 
the earth; and even that circumstance as 
regards the sun can hardly be said to fur- 
nish an analogy, for at the surface of the 
sun, to say nothing of the difficulty of living 
in a furnace, the force of gravity itself would 
be so enormous as to crush any one with 
the body of aman. While, therefore, there 
is nothing to prevent our conjecturing in- 
habitants for all the suns in space, there is 
precisely as little reason for doing so, as 
for conjecturing inhabitants for the inter- 
vening celestial vacuum. The mere attrac- 
tion of our attention to these particular 
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points in space by the lights suspended there, 
ought no more to suggest living beings in 
any degree like ourselves, than the shining 
of a candle should suggest to a moth that in 
the flame of that candle living beings like 
itself exist. In point of fact, the moth 
would be much nearer the mark if it peopled 
the dark intervening spaces with moths, 
and excluded them from the various lumi- 
nous points visible to it; and so as regards 
solar worlds, not only have we no reason to 
single them out for conjectural inhabitants, 
but as far we can reason from analogy at all, 
we have special reason to single them out as 
localities in which creatures like ourselves are 
even more unlikely to exist than in the empty 
celestial spaces themselves. No doubt it is 
perfectly reasonable to suppose that there 
may be planetary systems for most or all of 
the solar worlds, like that to which we be- 
long, and that there, if beings more or less 
like ourselves do not already exist, prepara- 
tion may be making for them. But what 
we want to insist on is, that so far as we can 
reason at allin the matter, we can reason 
only by analogy; and that argument, as 
distinguished from mere conjecture, fails us, 
just so far as we have no tangible analogies 
of physical condition on which to build. 
ow, in the case of the planet Mars, and 
in the case of the planet Mars alone, our 
astronomers have really established the ex- 
istence of a similarity of physical condition, 
which gives us the strongest positive grounds 
for inferring that even such creatures as we 
now are could somehow make shift to live 
there, though, of course, not without a cer- 
tain amount of preliminary discomfort while 
we were trying to acclimatize ourselves. 
Mr. Proctor’s graphic account of these sim- 
ilarities, and his delightful chart of the 
planet’s continents and waters, suggest to 
us to discuss one or'two of the known differ- 
ences of condition, in their relation to the 
— results upon the history and civi- 
ization of the Martialists. First, let us 
briefly say that the Martialists have a world 
less in area than one of our hemispheres to 
explore,— that, in spite of this, it has not 
very much less /and than the earth, a much 
less proportion of its surface being occupied 
with water than our globe,—that its seas 
are of the general type of the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean, for the most part narrow, 
straggling, inland seas,—that the greatest 


seas are in the neighbourhood of the cold 
South pole of Mars, which has a climate far 
severer than the North pole; that there is 
a world of perpetual snow at each Martial 
pole, which can be seen to diminish as the 
summer returns to each hemisphere, and to 
increase again as winter comes back; that 
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in spite of the preponderance of land, a vast 
deal of rain falls on Mars, especially in win- 
ter, clouds often hiding the configuration of 
the continents from our astronomers, and 
then suddenly dispersing, and leaving the 
continents clear again,—a clearing-up 
which usually happens about the hour of 
noon in Mars, just as our weather so often 
changes as the sun passes the meridian; 
that the length of the Martial year is nearly 
twice as long as ours; and that the force of 
gravity on Mars is much less than half what 
it is with us, so that, as Mr. Proctor ex- 
presses it, ‘‘a Daniel Lambert on Mars 
would be able to leap easily to a height of 
five or six feet, and he could run faster than 
the best of our terrestrial athletes.” 

The general result, then, of the telescopic 
observations on Mars, and the deduced cal- 
culations, may be said to be,—(1) with 
certainty, that the weight of objects of the 
same mass in Mars is much less than half 
what it is here, and that consequently there 
would be a far greater range of activity for 
creatures of the same size; that falls would 
be less dangerous, that the strain on walls, 
or columns, or any other supports would be 
much less, and that therefore roofs, arches, 
and structures of that kind might be easily 
set up on a much larger scale by creatures 
of equal skill with ourselves; but, on the 
other hand, that friction, which is more or 
less proportional to pressure, and, there- 
fore, in the case of piles of stones, &c., to 
weight, would be far less than on the sur- 
face of the earth, so that any violent lateral 
disturbances such as hurricanes, would ex- 
ert a still greater effect than on our earth 
in destroying such structures, since there 
would be less solidity, and, therefore, less 
frictional resistance to overcome in over- 
turning them. Again, the vastly diminished 
weight of given masses would give a very 
great advantage to all kinds of engines of 
draught. Carriages, carts, and railways 
would attain a vastly greater speed than on 
our earth, and the sledging on the snow- 
fields of Mars might be as swift as the wind. 
All these inferences are matter of certainty, 
so far as they go. But (2), there seems a 
very great probability that the atmosphere 
of Mars is relatively considerably denser 
than ours, since at a distance from the sun 
so much greater that the planet probably 
receives, directly, less than half the light 
and heat we receive, there seems no sign of 
arctic severity, and clear evidence that the 
atmosphere holds vast quantities of watery 
vapour even in winter, which points to a 
general temperature considerably higher 
than our world would have if removed to 
the same distance from the sun, especially 
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when one considers how much less water to 
supply vapour, and how much greater a 
proportion of land than the earth, Mars 
contains. Again, the rapidity with which 
storms clear off from a big continent and 
leave the outline clearly marked after being 
all enveloped in mist before, seems to show 
the existence of very rapid currents of air; 
and this, no doubt, the greater inclination 
of the axis of Mars, giving a greater range 
to the northward a southward journeys 
of the sun, would promote. Putting these 
facts together, then, we should infer that 
the atmosphere of Mars is, in proportion, 
heavier than that of the earth, and therefore 
a warmer envelope for the planet, that its 
winds are more violent, and that the great 
difficulty of the architects of the planet is 
more likely to be the strengthening of their 
structures against lateral forces,— hurri- 
canes, for instance,— than against the strain 
of gravity. Their outer walls would have 
to be comparatively much more solid,— 
their difficulty in raising broad arches and 
spacious roofs would be much less; and lo- 
comotion on Mars must be much more easy 
and speedy, ceteris paribus, than locomo- 
tion on the earth. 

If this be so, we may see a fitness in the 
much larger proportion of land in the planet 
and the comparative narrowness and small- 
ness of the seas. Probably life in Mars is 
faster than it is here. Itis very improba- 
ble that the civilization of the different con- 
tinents there, is divided by periods extend- 
ing over thousands of years. There is prob- 
ably no one of the great continental tracts 
of Mars known there as ‘‘ the New World.” 
If great migrations of conquering races have 
taken place on Mars as on the earth, they 
have probably succeeded each other faster, 
having a less surface to move over, less ob- 
stacles perhaps in the way, and greater ad- 
vantages in locomotion. We should not be 
surprised, too, if the Martialists had got 
greatly ahead of us in respect of navigating 
the air. We know that the density of the 
planet as a whole is less than three-fourths 
of that of our earth, so that it seems likely 
that the tissues of the body of a Martialist 
which must be fed from the substance of 
the planet, are, on the whole, intrinsically 
lighter than those of man’s body. But if 
the Martialists’ bodies are intrinsically 
lighter, and their atmosphere a good deal 
heavier than ours, aérial transit may be a 
very easy matter to them, and it is quite 
conceivable that their normal mode of loco- 
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motion may be through the air. Again, 
if we are right in supposing the cur- 
rents of air in Mars to be of more than 
usual violence, while the solidifying force 
of friction which resists them is much smaller 
than here, it may be a reasonable inference 
that ‘‘ natural selection ” has already weed- 
ed out the loftier-growing trees, which 
would stand less chance in encounters with 
hurricanes than our own, and it is not im- 
probable that the tendency of the greater 
facilities for motion, and the greater velo- 
city of life in Mars altogether, would be 
that all its animal inhabitants range wider 
for their food, and obtain less on a given 
area than on our earth. We should be dis- 
posed to conjecture that it is a world in 
which speed is greater and of more import- 
ance than even on the earth, and if so, it 
seems likely enough that the difliculty we 
have supposed as to the solidity of walls 
exposed to the atmospheric currents of 
Mars, is got over as the difficulty of building 
durable structures is generally got over in 
our own tropics, where earthquakes are so 
common,—by not building durable structures 
at all, but only very light and fragile ones,— 
a process which would, of course, be much 
easier where all the materials were lighter 
and all motion swifter than with us. Ina 
word, it seems likely that the distinctive fea- 
ture of life in Mars is velocity, that the crea- 
tures there live faster, move oftener, undergo 
more change, just as the planet itself passes 
through a far vaster orbit (though its orbital 
velocity is not quite so great as ours) in 
one of the Martial years. But that such a 
characteristic would tend to quicken the 
progress of the mind and of discovery is 
doubtful. With us civilization has never 
advanced rapidly till it became tame and, 
to say, plodding, and the excitements of 
local change at least had become few. But 
the great seasonal changes on Mars,— espe- 
cially in the Southern hemisphere, where 
the winter and summer are aggravated by 
the enormously increased distance of the Sun 
at that period when his rays are least direct, 
and his nearness at the period when his rays 
are most direct,—contribute to confirm the 
impression we have drawn from other con- 
siderations, that physically, at least, the life 
there has far more of rapid change in it than 
we can easily conceive; but whether that 
has developed or arrested the mental and 
moral progress of the Martialists is a ques- 
tion, of which the elements are altogether 
toe conjectural for serious discussion. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
POSITION OF THE FRENCH LIBERALS. 


As the plébiscite and its accompaniments 
recede a little from the eye, we begin to 
get aclearer view of the true proportions 
of the counter-revolution it has effected in 
France. At first the magnitude of the de- 
feat which it inflicted on the Liberal party 
swallowed up all other considerations. 
The friends of the climber who falls just as 
his foot is on the summit may be excused 
if in the first bitterness of disheartenment 
they hardly notice whether he has rolled 
to the bottom cr been stopped half-way 
down. And the fall of the French Liberals 
was precisely of this kind. For some time 
no one believed that their triumph would 
be more than momentary, but as months 
passed and each apparently found the con- 
stitutional system more firmly settled, and 
the Emperor's acquiescence in it more genu- 
ine and definite, it became daily harder to 
maintain this sceptical attitude. The tran- 
sition Cabinet gave place to M. Emile Ol- 
livier, and M. Emile Ollivier, after seemiag 
to fight against his fate, consented to M. 
Daru’s terms, and took office as the Min- 
ister of a majority in which the Liberal ele- 
ment had an influence quite out of propor- 
tion to its numerical strength. M. Daru’s 
speech and the disquieting rumours that 
followed it did but serve to present the 
prospects of the party in a still more as- 
sured light. The Emperor had as it were 
been challenged to deny that his Govern- 
ment had become constitutional, and had 
suffered the assertion to pass without con- 
tradiction. Nothing was wanted but a Re- 
form Bill which had been promised, and a 
dissolution which must inevitably follow it, 
to invest the government with a substan- 
tially Parliamentary character. The ascent 
seemed as good as accomplished. It was 
in this very moment of just pride and ex- 
cusable self-congratulation that the reverse 
caine, and the work of eleven months was 
undone in as many days. The Ministers 
who had given the Cabinet its strength and 
distinctiveness retired from office; the 
Corps Législatif was relegated to its old 
insignificance, and virtually bidden to keep 
silence while its masters were speaking; the 
first principles of representative govern- 
ment were set at defiance by the superiority 
assigned to votes which had been preceded 
by no deliberation and admitted of no quali- 
fication. So far as the present, or even 
the immediate future, is concerned, no 
more decisive overthrow could have been 
conceived. Personal government, of which 
the Liberal party thought they had seen 
the last, turns out to have been only biding 
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its time that it might lay its plans more 
surely. Napoleon IJ. rules France by the 
same title, and substantially in the same 
fashion, as he ruled it a yearago. He has 
changed his instrument it is true, but the 
hand which guides it has not changed, and 
M. Ollivier is only M. Rouher with a su- 
perficial varnish of Liberalism superadded 
to suit the taste of the moment. Anda even 
the varnish has already begun to peel off. 
M. Ollivier can still talk, when it serves 
his purpose, of the obligation laid upon the 
Cabinet to redeem every pledge it has 

iven; but even the announcement itself 
implies an entire forgetfulness of one at 
least of the promises referred to. ‘*To 
carry out our programme,” said the Min- 
ister some days ago, ‘‘ we have before us 
the five years that the Legislature has to 
run.” Considering the conditions under 
which the present Chamber was notoriously 
elected, and the consequent smallness of its 
claim to any really representative character, 
this is as impudent a statement as could 
have been ventured on by the most Impe- 
rialist of M. Ollivier’s predecessors. 

If ever, therefore, it were permissible to 
despair of the victory of sound principles 
in ape: the friends of the French Lib- 
erals might have been allowed to do so af- 
ter the plébiscite. And yet the situation, 
when looked at all round, is not so hope- 
less as we are naturally disposed to think 
it. Perhaps Sebastopol never seemed so 
strong as when the news came that it had 
not been taken after the Alma. The Lib- 
eral party in France is in something the 
same position as the allied armies in Sep- 
tember 1854. The belief that they had al- 
ready earried the fortress has proved to be 
false, and they have many weary days to 
spend in the trenches before the enemy ca- 
pitulates. And yet, though compared with 
two months ago their prospects are dreary 
enough, they are brighter by a great deal 
than they were two years ago. No doubt 
the change from avowed absolutism to nom- 
inal constitutionalism has its own special 
danger. It tends to disarm the hostility of 
moderate politicians, and soto deprive any 
really Liberal movement of many of its 
natural supporters. To this, however, it 
may be answered that the Government is 
pretty certain to haul down the misleading 
colours it at present affects; and, further, 
that there are advantages in the change 
which go farto compensate for this draw- 
back. The first of these is the impression 
of the Emperor’s weakness. He has played 
his cards with great cleverness, but he has 
been forced to play for no smaller stake 





than the continuance of his own power. 
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The prestige which once surrounded him 
has been shattered by the discovery that 
the whole strength of the Administration 
could only give him a bare majority in the 
Parliamentary election of 1869, and did 
not prevent a respectable minority from vot- 
ing ‘‘ No” in the plébiscite of 1870. This 
may seem but a small matter; but in fight- 
ing a battle of this kind small gains are 
not to be despised, and the knowledge 
that the enemy has sustained substan- 
tial losses — losses of which his own tac- 
tics show him to be keenly conscious — 
will certainly count for something in the 
long run. In the next place, the French 
Liberals are freed from their embarrassing 
alliance with the Napoleonic dynasty. 
They are not to be blamed for having been 
ready to enter into it, since the conduct of 
the Emperor in the early weeks of the 
present year seemed to leave them no op- 
tion in the matter. He had not been con- 
tent with meeting them half way; he had 
crossed the whole interval which separated 
him from them, and after such an appar- 
ently frank surrender of ali the prerogatives 
against which the Opposition had protested, 
no choice was left them but to receive the 
penitent into their favour. Still, notwith- 
standing the many advantages his conver- 
sion promised them, there was a natural in- 
congruity between Bonapartism and free- 
dom which could hardly fail to have given 
rise to misconceptions. Now at all events 
the straightforwardness of M. Daru and 
his friends is placed beyond impeachment, 
and this does not cease to be an advantage 
in itself because it has been purchased by 
the loss of a greater advantage. Another 
gain is the diseredit which has fallen upon 
_— and all their accompaniments. 

he extreme section of French Liberals 
have shown a happy inconsistency in the at- 
titude they have lately taken up on this sub- 
ject. They have been confronted with 
their own favourite doctrine, of an omni- 
scient and infallible populace, and forced to 
own, at least in practice, that they are but 
half and half believers in their own ser- 
mons. Down to this year the results of the 
plébiscite of 1851 were accounted for by 
this school of politicians on the theory of 
virtual compulsion. The master of so many 
legions was not to be contended with even 
at the ballot-box, and the 8,000,000 votes 
which condoned the coup d'état represented 
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simply the impotence of an enslaved nation. 
There is no room for holding this theory 
now. After making every allowance for 
administrative pressure, it cannot be doubted 
that the recent vote does virtually embody 
the wishes of the majority of Frenchmen. 
It necessarily follows, therefore, that the 
sovereign people are extremely ignorant of 
political truth, and ‘not preserved by any 
supernatural agency from exhibiting their 
ignorance by their acts. The recognition 
of these facts must operate beneficially for 
what its enemies call Parliamentarism. 
The discovery that the people is made up 
of units, and that in proportion as these 
units are ignorant and prejudiced the vote 
of the aggregate multitude will be charac- 
terized by the same defects, may seem a 
slight matter to those who have never been 
under the dominion of the opposite theory ; 
but to those who have been enthralled by 
it, it must be a real, if painful, enlighten- 
ment. Some traces of it are plainly dis- 
cernible in M. Gambetta’s recent speech at 
Marseilles. When a democratic: Republi- 
can inculeates the duty of conciliating the 
middle class and convincing the peasantry 
that the interests of all Frenchmen are really 
identical, there is some hope of his being 
led on to see that the fears which he depre- 
cates are most dangerous when they are 
best founded, and that the first step towards 
making socialist theories less terrible to the 
propertied classes is to deprive them of 
their socialist character. 

How far these possibilities will become 
facts depends to a great extent on the ca- 
pability of the French Liberals for laying 
aside cherished prejudices. The main hope 
of the party lies in the union of its mem- 
bers, and the defection of so large a num- 
ber to that cross between Liberalism and 
Absolutism of which M. Ollivier may claim 
to be the breeder, makes it ail the more 
important that those who have not been 
thus deluded should review the differences 
which keep them asunder, under the influ- 
ence of a practical desire to minimize 
them as far as possible without sacrificing 
principle. If the French Liberals could 
approach the inquiry into what is essen- 
tial and what is accidental, what substance 
and what form, in their several creeds, in 
a rational and unbiassed temper, there is 
much in the aspect of affairs from which 
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they might draw encouragement and hope. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 


ComPaRATIVE Philology has fairly won its 
lace asa science. Many people are doubt- 
ess still in the pre-scientific stage, and 

some are in the positively anti-scientific, but 
we suppose that there is no longer any one 
who has any right to speak on the subject 
who thinks it a good joke to talk about 
‘*the Aryan heresy,” or who believes that 
the likeness between Sanscrit and Greek is 
to be explained by the Indian campaigns of 
Alexander. To be sure Professor Rawlin- 
son finds Lydian or Lycian derivations for 
lady and dame, but then those who go so deep 


into Scythic and Orthocorybantic may be ex-, 


cused if they forget such every-day tongues 
as English, Latin, and French. And even 
Professor Rawlinson, while forgetting the 
existence of words like hlefdige and domina, 
would all along affirm his full belief in Com- 
parative Philology, and would very likely 
quote Bopp, Grimm, Diez, and Max Miiller 
at the bottom of the page. Comparative 


Mythology is treading fast on the steps of 
the elder study, and, if its success has not 
as yet been quite so triumphant, the cause 
is mainly that there are so many weaker 
brethren who ean fully accept that Dyaus, 
Zeus, and Tiw are the same, but who are 


haunted by a fear, whether reasonable or 
unreasonable, that they will be called on to 
believe that everybody of lesser dignity was 
the Sun. Then there is what we may call 
the study of Comparative Antiquities, of 
which two branches may be looked on as 
represented by Sir John Lubbock and by 
Mr. Tylor. The one makes its inferences 
from the actual remains of past races — 
arrow-heads, lake-dwellings, whatever they 
may be — while the other works out the his- 
tory of existing or recorded customs in vari- 
ous times and places. All these kindred 
ursuits are making their way with more or 
ess of success. e wish to add a fourth 
study, the results of which, if not quite so 
ample, could, we think, hardly fail to be 
as interesting and instructive as any of the 
others. We mean the study of what we 
may call Comparative Politics, the analogies 
between political institutions and forms of 
government, in cases where the communi- 
ties concerned cannot possibly have bor- 
rowed from one another, but where it is 
qnite possible that the institutions of both 
may be kindred offshoots from a common 
stock. On the other hand, we may have to 
distinguish between analogies which may 
fairly be supposed to be the direct results 
of a common origin, to be remnants of an 
original common treasure, and analogies 
which seem directly to be the results only 
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of analogous circumstances. If we find 
that two kindred but widely severed nations 
had, as far back as history or tradition can 
give us any glimpse of their state, institu- 
tions essentially the same, those institu- 
tions may be fairly set down as part of a 
common stock, as institutions which had 
grown up before the two kindred races were 
severed. But if we find that two nations, 
at a later stage of their history, develop for 
themselves fresh but still analogous institu- 
tions, the likeness cannot be directly as- 
cribed to the retention by both of a com- 
mon political possession. It may be an in- 
direct result, because it may be the result 
of some common inherent qualities in the two 
races which lead both to act in the same 
way under the same circumstances. Or it 
may simply be that they are led to like 
action purely by the effect of like circum- 
stances, by virtue of those qualities which 
are common to them simply as men, not as 
men belonging to any particular ethnical 
family. If no common ethnical original 
ean be found for the two nations, and if 
there is no possibility of imitation or bor- 
rowing of one from the other, we must fall 
back on this last explanation. Take, for 
instance, the constitution of Sparta. How 
much of it is absolutely peculiar, the direct 
result of the peculiar circumstances of 
Sparta or of the peculiar ordinances of an 
individual lawgiver? How much is common 
to Sparta with other Dorian Greeks? How 
much of that is common to the Dorians with 
all other Greeks ? How much of that again is 
common to the Greeks with their immediate 
kinsfolk the Italians? How much of that 
again is common to Greeks and Italians with 
the Aryan nations in general ? How much of 
that again is common to the Aryan nations 
with the human race in general? By work- 
ing out inquiries of this kind it strikes us 
that we may come to something like a scien- 
tifie study of Comparative Politics which 
may worthily take its place alongside of the 
acknowledged studies of Comparative Phi- 
lology and Comparative Mythology. 

And it must not be forgotten that for 
such a study as this the elder Comparative 
studies would supply a large portion of its 
materials. Comparative Philology has, we 
need hardly say, been the groundwork of 
Comparative Mythology. In the like sort 
both give results gl uld be available 
for the study of Comparative Politics. 
Every philological student knows that the 
mere evidence of language throws a good 
deal of light on the advances in civilization 
and social life which had been made by the 
Aryan nations before the dispersion. It 
ought to be well known by this time that 
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they had learned to ear the a and to 
grind their crop in a mill. So when we see 
the same root —vreg, ric, and the like — 
expressing rule alike in Italy, England, and 
India, we see that some — to regular 
government had also n established. 

ajah, Rex, Rice are words which are strictly 
a common possession ; in other cases we see 
only analogies. The yépwv, the Senator, the 
Ealdorman, the npéoBo¢ ’Apyeiwv answering to 
the yld and yldestan of our own forefathers, 
have nothing of kindred in their names, but 
they show the working of a common idea, 
which common idea was doubtless a com- 
mon possession. But when we go beyond 
our Aryan tether, and see the working of 
exactly the same idea in the Semitic Sheikh, 
we see that the common possession is not 
an exclusive possession. To come to later 
times, the word which we have cut short 
into King is, in its various forms, common 
to ourselves and to our Continental kinsmen. 
Kingship therefore was known by that name 
before the English of Britain left their older 
Continental home. But we call the King’s 
wife by a name which simply means wife or 
rather woman; the German calls her by a 
comparatively modern feminine formed from 
the title of her husband. It follows then 


that, while kingship as an office, is older 


than the separation, royalty, as a rank 
which the wife could share with her hus- 
band, is later. So, while the Earl keeps 
his Danish title, his wife is a French Count- 
ess, showing again that the notion of sharing 
official rank with the wife is comparatively 
modern. But Lord and Lady on the other 
hand are one as old as the other; because 
they originally expressed, not exactly office, 
nor yet moe A rank, but a personal relation 
into which either sex might enter. 

We dare say that we have said before 
now how astonishing it is that Mr. Glad- 
stone, in that really sound part of his Ho- 
meric Studies which forms such a contrast 
to his mythological vagaries, when discussing 
the earliest political institutions of the 
Greeks, should have been ever, as it were, 
on the point of comparing them with the 
political institutions of other Aryan nations, 
but should never have actually begun. Mr. 
Grote, who has on other points pointed out 
so many happy analogies, ought undoubtedly 
to have done so; only he throughout does 
injustice to the gee be om of Homer, 
simply because it is not the fully developed 
Ekklesia of Thucydides. But Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hints have been quite enough to set 
others thinking, even if the analogy were 
not in itself so obvious as to commend 
itself to all who can leap the middle wall of 
partition between ‘‘ Ancient” and ‘* Mod- 
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ern,” and can understand that Aryans are 
Aryans, and still further that men are men. 
The analogies between early Greek, early 
Italian, and early Teutonic political and 
social life are most striking in every way, 
and we have ourselves before now called 
attention to them. And they are the more 
striking, because, along with the strongest 
general likeness, it is easy also to see points 
of difference, in which each of the three 
kindred systems has a character of its own. 
As far as history and tradition can carry us 
back, we find the differences which arise 
from the early predominance among the 
Greeks of a city life. The Homeric King 
is the chief of a city ; the Teutonic King is 
the chief of a tribe. But it is easy to see 
that the city life of Greece, which had so 
powerful an effect on all Grecian politics 
and history, was not the earliest life of 
Greece. We can see signs that a tribal 
system, much like that of the Teutonic na- 
tions, went before it. The Delphic Am- 
phiktiony was an assembly, not of cities but 
of tribes. Tradition thought that many of 
the most renowned cities of Greece had 
grown out of the joining together of several 
distinct villages, and several of the more 
backward of the Grecian races retained, 
even in historical times strong traces of the 
old tribal and village life. So again the 
three elements of the oldest Greek politi- 
cal life, the constitution alike of the Ho- 
meric men and of the Homeric Gods, 
the King, the Council, and the General 
Assembly, all have their exact parallels 
among both Italians and Teutons. But a 
difference may be clearly seen with regard 
to the position of the King in the three 
cases. The two elements which went to 
make up the claim of the Teutonic King — 
the choice of the people and the presence 
of kingly blood in his veins —each come 
out much more strongly in one of the elder 
parallels. The Greek King is more dis- 
tinctly hereditary than the Teutonic King; 
except in case of revolution or foreign inva- 
sion, the son succeeds much more regularly 
to the throne of his father. On the other 
hand, all the early Roman traditions set be- 
fore us a kingship which was purely elective, 
without any reference at all to the rights of 
blood; the notion of hereditary succession 
comes in only with the tyrant Tarquins. It 
may be possible with a little thought to dis- 
cern reasons for these differences; but we 
give these instances only as specimens of 
the kind of likenesses and unlikenesses 
which we may expect to find, and which it 
will be well to search into, specially from 
the comparative point of view. How far 
are the political phenomena which are 
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clearly common to the three branches of 
the Aryan family common to all the branches 
of that family? Again, if certain institu- 
tions are a common possession, how far are 
they an exclusive possession? Are there 
any institutions which, without being exclu- 
sively Aryan, are common to the Aryan and 
Semitic families and do not extend to the 
less advanced portions of mankind? In-a 
comparative inquiry of this kind special 
care will be needed to avoid rushing into 
hasty generalizations and putting together 
theories only to throw them aside again. 
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Still every new line of study must needs be 
tentative in its beginnings, and truth can 
only be got at by making some mistakes at 
first. Such inquiries as we have suggested, 
carried out according to a strictly compara- 
tive method, would seem to be a natural 
complement to the other comparative studies 
which they would so largely take as their 
ound-work. At the worst they could not 
fail to lead to the finding out of some new 
facts and to the putting of some facts 
already known in a new and clearer light. 





Tue arrangements made by the Committee of 
the Convocation of Canterbury for the revision 
of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures seem 
to be exceedingly wise. There are to be two com- 
panies; one for the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment, which is to begin work on the Pentateuch; 
and one for the revision of the New Testament, 
which is to begin work on the three Synoptic 
Gospels, The Old Testament Company, consist- 
ing of the Bishops of St. David’s, Llandaff, Ely, 
Lincoln, and Bath and Wells, with four scholars 
from the Lower House, is to invite a number of 
scholars of all opinions, Churches, and sects, 
ranging from Dr. Pusey to Dr. Davidson, to 
join it. The New Testament Company, consist- 
ing of the Bishops of Winchester, Gloucester 
and Bristol, and Salisbury, with the Deans of 
Canterbury and Westminster, and Canon Blakes- 
ley, invites a similar accession to its numbers 
from all theological schools, —from Roman 
Catholics (for Dr. Newman is invited), to Uni- 
tarians, who are represented by a learned Bib- 
lical scholar, the Rev. G. Vance Smith. The 
object to be aimed at is to make no alteration 
that is not really of import, and even then to 
make it as much as possible in the style of our 
Authorized Version, and to make none on the 
authority of any MS. reading for which there is 
not a decidedly preponderating evidence. The 
New Testament Company is already at work, 
— the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who is 
the soul of it, having the work really at heart. 
Companies constituted as is proposed, if they 
can only really agree, should command the con- 
fidence of almost all Englishmen for their alter- 
ations; so that we may at least get rid of all 
manifest errors, admitted to be errors by all 
scholars, wfthout undermining the popular rev- 
erence for the Bible. Spectator. 


Tue death of Sir Charles Payne, Bart., draws 
attention to the fact that there is no tribunal be- 
fore which conflicting, or, indeed, any other 
claims to baronetcies can be decided, There is 





nothing, as Justice Maule observed, but the con- 
tempt of honest men to prevent persons assum- 
ing titles to which they have no right at all, and 
there are no means by which legitimate claims 
can be established. The succession to Sir Charles 
Payne’s baronetcy is, according to Debrette, a 
matter of dispute between the late baronet’s eld- 
est son and Mr. Coventry Payne, of Wootton, 
Beds. The Codrington baronetcy has for two 
generations been claimed by different members 
of the same family, and the rightful heir to the 
Tichborne baronetcy has not yet been officially 
declared. The printed baronetages have, until 
very recently, inserted the names of several self- 
styled-baronets, and of course defended their 
practice by asserting that the irresponsible edi- 
tors of annual volumes have no power to inquire 
into and determine such matters. Peerages are 
jealously guarded by the House of Lords, and 
self-dubbed knights can easily be exposed, as 
their patents, or other modes of creation, are of 
recent record; but the succession to baronetcy 
occurs without the slightest control, and when 
once the title has been assumed it seems invidi- 
ous to question it, and hence it obtains a certain 
sort of social sanction. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mrs. Norton has advertised an author's edi- 
tion and re-print of her works, amongst which 
are some of which the authorship appears to be 
for the first time publicly avowed. Amongst the 
list are the famous ‘* Letters to the Mob ”’ at the 
time of the Chartist riots, ‘* Laws for Women in 
the Nineteenth Century,’’ and *‘ Letters to the 
Lord Chancellor on the Infant Custody Bill,’’ 
published under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Pierce Ste- 
venson,’’ and quoted in the House of Lords by 
the then Lord Chancellor. Mrs. Norton gives as 
her reason for publishing under an assumed 
name that she feared if it were known to be the 
work of a woman, and especially of a young wo- 
man, it would be reckoned a work of no author- 
ity. PaH Mall Gazette. 





